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The telephone keeps right on being 4 
big bargain. Even in these days of 
higher prices, a few pennies still buy a 
telephone call. Increases in telephone 
rates are much less than the increases 
in the cost of telephone materials and 
Wages . . . and much less than the 
4 increases in other things you buy. 
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The Cost of the Sabine Farm 


By JOHN ERSKINE 


Concerning a Sycophant in the Train of Augustus 


either in Horace’s time or in 
ours. If we took seriously what 
Horace says somewhat too often 
about his comfortable life in the 
Sabine hills, and if we have had first- 
hand acquaintance with the delusion 
that by returning to the soil we can 
bring down the domestic budget, we 
might be concerned for Horace’s 
nervous system at the end of the 
month, when the bills came in. That 
famous farm of his was quite an 
establishment, in some respects sug- 
gesting the eighteenth-century planta- 
tions of Virginia, what with Davus 
and the other slaves who worked or 
managed the estate, or who served 
as the poet’s secretaries, or who kept 
in order the grounds, the large 
gardens, and the fountains, or who 
practiced their admirable arts in the 
busy kitchens, or who raised and 
pressed grapes, and in due time 
brought from the cellar for the enter- 


Y SUBJECT has nothing to 
M do with economic conditions 


tainment of the poet and his guests 
jars of literary and non-literary 
inspiration. 

In our modern days Horace’s frugal 
tastes have been imitated less fre- 
quently by college professors than by 
millionaires. Horace, to be sure, was 
not a millionaire, but Maecenas was. 
For reasons not always set forth in 
full by the poet’s scholarly admirers, 
Horace led one kind of life and praised 
another. His worldly-wise verses owe 
something of their appeal to the 
felicitous combination of lofty, even 
austere, sentiments with just the right 
atmosphere of luxurious leisure to 
permit the reader to enjoy to the full 
the contemplation of his own merits. 

If Horace found the life he wanted 
on his Sabine farm, he paid high for it. 
We can judge him perhaps better than 
our fathers could fifty years ago. 
Tyrants and dictators are here again, 
and we need the great voices of our 
race to call us back to our ideals. 
““Milton, thou shouldst be living at 
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this hour!” Milton rather than 
Horace. We live tn a crisis which 
calls for moral character. Horace’s 
father had moral character, according 
to his son. Horace himself had a 
talent for expressing moral platitudes 
in hauntingly beautiful phrases, but in 
life, when put to the test, he proved 
what we should call a compromiser 
and an appeaser. By accepting special 
favors from Maecenas and indirectly 
from Augustus he sold out the ideals 
of the Roman Republic which his 
father had taught him, and for which 
he had followed Brutus into the 
battle of Philippi. Saved by his 
youth and his obscurity from the 
vengeance which Octavian, the new 
dictator, wreaked on his defeated foes 
after Philippi, Horace starved along 
for a while on a clerkship until Vergil 
introduced him to Maecenas. 

For this and other episodes in his 
life we depend on his own account, 
and few poets have planted and 
watered so assiduously their own 
reputations. This is the way he 
reminds Maecenas of their first meet- 
ing, in the sixth satire of the first 
book. He is speaking of the social 
prejudice he encounters because he is 
the son of an ex-slave, a freedman. 

They bring it up now that I am 
accepted by you as a friend, Maecenas, 
just as formerly they harped on it 
when as Tribune I commanded a Roman 
legion. 

But Horace never commanded a 
Roman legion. There were six tribunes 
in a legion, and Brutus, victim of his 
own optimism, entrusted one-sixth of 
a legion to Horace. If Brutus had 


been served by better officers his 
cause might not have been lost. In 
the second epistle of the second book 
Horace says he was studying philos- 
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ophy in Athens when the civil war 
tore him from that pleasant place, 
until after the battle of Philippi. In 
the seventh ode of the second book he 
says plainly that in the headlong 
rout of the battle he threw away his 
shield and made his escape. 

These memories were doubtles 
embarrassing when Horace a; allied to 
Maecenas for financial assistance. 

It was not by luck that I won your 
friendship, since Virgil and Varus had 
told you who and what I was. When 
we met I said little, too embarrassed to 
say more. I did not pretend to be the 
son of a famous man. I told you my 
background. As is your habit, you said 
little, and I withdrew. Nine months 
later you sent for me, and accepted me 
as one of your friends. I am proud that 
I pleased you, since you judge between 
a good character and a bad one, not by 
the reputation of a man’s father, but by 
the virtue of his life and his heart. 

The nine months that Maecenas 
kept Horace waiting were probably 
spent in looking up his record and in 
talking him over with Octavian, 
the victor of Philippi, now Caesar 
Augustus. Maecenas was too close 
to the new dictator to add any man to 
the circle of his intimates unless the 
Emperor approved of him. Horace, 
whether he liked it or not, had 
become a suppliant for the patronage 
of the man Brutus had fought at 
Philippi. Six years after this estab- 
lishment of intimate friendship with 
Maecenas, Horace accepted from him 
the gift of the Sabine farm, which 
carried obligations to Augustus as well 
as to his prime minister. Thereafter 
Horace praised the Emperor fre- 
quently in his poems, but nothing 
more was said of Brutus or of the 
Republic or of political liberty. Per- 
haps the poet made his peace with his 
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conscience when he declined the 
invitation of Augustus to become his 
private secretary. Perhaps also he 
squared accounts with his soul by 
praising his old-fashioned father, who 
now was dead and beyond the reach 
of tyrants. Scholars usually pay 
Horace a fine tribute for his loyalty 
to his father’s memory, but scholars 
sometimes overdo their compliments 
to the owner of the Sabine farm. 
Horace never praised his father, nor 
anyone else, not even Maecenas, 
except by way of praising himself. 
We have just seen his reason for being 
proud to have Maecenas for friend 
and patron—because Maecenas never 
judges a man by the social standing 
of his family, but by his own intrinsic 
merits. 

In the same satire there is a self- 
praising reference to Horace’s father. 


If the flaws that mar my nature are 
but trifling and few, if no one can justly 
charge me with avarice or meanness or 
lewdness—if, to venture on self-praise, 
my life is stainless and innocent, and if 
all my friends love me—I owe this to 
my father. 


It would be hard to find a more 
conceited and fatuous passage in 
polite literature, but we must remem- 
ber that this whole satire was com- 
posed after Horace had compromised 
with Augustus, had accepted the 
persuasive gift of the Sabine farm, 
and was conscious of being, as it were, 
a member of the Imperial society. 


He had begun to pay the price. 


F HE was now friends with 
Augustus, and in his poems was to 
sing the praises of the tyrant and to 
help set his reputation afloat as 
perhaps the greatest benefactor of 
ancient Rome, it may be well to 
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remind ourselves what kind of man 
Augustus was and Horace knew him 
to be. From the treatment of the 
poet we have a sufficient glimpse of 
the shrewdness with which Octavian 
or Augustus tried to win over those of 
his opponents who might prove useful. 
Suetonius rather than Horace tells of 
the brutal vengeance Augustus took 
upon those of his enemies who lacked 
the appeasing disposition. 

After Philippi he did not use his 
victory with moderation, but sending the 
head of Brutus to Rome to be cast at the 
feet of Caesar’s statue, he vented his 
anger upon the most distinguished of his 
captives, not even sparing them insulting 
language. For instance, to one man 
who begged for at least a decent burial, 
he is said to have replied, “The birds will 
soon settle that question.” When two 
others, father and son, begged for their 
lives, he is said to have bidden them 
“Cast lots or play mora,” to decide 
which should be spared, and then to have 
looked on while both died, since the 
father was executed because he offered 
to die for his son, and the son then took 
his own life. 

In the later quarrel with Mark 
Anthony, Augustus laid siege to 
Alexandria where Anthony had taken 
refuge with Cleopatra, and soon took 
the city. Although Anthony tried to 
make terms at the eleventh hour, 
Augustus forced him to commit sui- 
cide. He wished to save Cleopatra 
alive for his triumph, and tried to 
have the poison sucked from her 
wound since it was thought she died 
from the bite of an asp. The younger 
Anthony, the elder of Fulvia’s two 
sons, he dragged from the image of 
the deified Julius, to which he had fled 
after many vain entreaties, and slew 
him. “‘Caesarian too, who Cleopatra 
said was the son of Julius Caesar, he 
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overtook in his flight, brought back 
and put to death.” 

It was Brutus, not Octavian, who 
had killed Julius Caesar, but Octavian, 
or Augustus, murdered Caesar’s son 
rather than permit a rival to live, who 
in the public opinion might seem the 
rightful heir to the Imperial throne. 
If we are to believe the fifteenth ode 
of Book IV, this imperial cutthroat 
was, in the eyes of Horace, the 
righteous benefactor who banished 
crime from Italy, and called back the 
old days and the ancestral ways 
whereby the name and the power of 
Italy first became great. 

Apologists for Augustus say that 
Suetonius was prejudiced against him. 
Suetonius perhaps is not unique in 
his attitude. More than one stu- 
dent of history has been a little 
horrified by the “old days and 
ancestral ways” which the “righteous 
benefactor” brought back. Caligula, 
Nero—stand high in the list of 
Augustan benefactions. 

With his own advancement in 
security and reputation Horace was 
interested less and less in political 
ideas, giving his attention instead to 
general statements about human life 
which thoughtless people can easily 
applaud, since they have heard them 
often and know that they are un- 
answerable. Horace wins credit for 
clinging to some apparent vestiges of 
his father’s humane and democratic 
ideals. He can still sing about the 
equality of all men, at least in a 
sense. He can even contemplate this 
equality as a fact. Death knocks at 
all doors and sweeps away rich and 
poor alike; Brutus is the equal of 
Julius Caesar. He is turning to dust 


with the same speed. 
Horace can still sing of freedom— 
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not of political liberty but of the 
benefits of a free spirit. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 
In the seventh satire of the second 
book he debates with Davus, his 
slave, which of them is free, and gives 
this self-satisfying definition: 

He is free, the wise man who is lord 

over himself, who dreads neither poverty, 
nor death, nor servitude, who controls his 
passions, who has no ambition, whom 
fortune in her whims cannot touch. 
No more acceptable concept of liberty 
can be entertained under tyranny. 
Horace never said a word about the 
freedom of the individual which 
would have displeased Hitler. 


E SHOULD have been glad if 

Horace, who told us so much 
about his other merits, had added a 
word to indicate what he thought he 
was contributing to world poetry. 
He makes a claim to immortality in 
Ode XX of Book II. 

Non usitata nec tenui ferar 

Penna biformis .. . 

In the second strophe he reminds 
us once more that he came of humble 
parentage. But he expects to soar 
on no common or feeble pinion 
through the liquid ether. Already, he 
says, the skin is gathering about his 
ankles in wrinkles, he is transformed 
to a snowy swan, and above his arms 
and shoulders rise soft plumage. Soon 
as a bird he will visit the distant 
quarters of the earth. 

This silly composition is usually 
passed over in favor of the far better 
known ode which concludes Book III. 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius ... 
The magnificent first line, “I have 
built a monument more lasting than 
bronze,” ranks among the proudest of 
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etic boasts. Even finer because 
of the possible application of it to all 
humanity is the statement, “‘Non 
omnis moriar”—‘“I1 shall not alto- 
gether die.” What was the monu- 
ment which Horace thought he had 
built? And on what did he base his 
confident hope of immortality? He 
tells us toward the end of the little 
poem. He does not claim to have 
expressed for humanity a single ideal 
or to have advocated any humane 
cause. He merely was the first to 
adapt Greek meters and strophe forms 
to Latin verse. In editions of Horace 
today we usually find a helpful account 
of the Greek meters he used—the 
Alcaic strophe, the Sapphic and 
Adonic, the iambic trimeter, and 
so on. This is his claim to long 
remembrance. 

In my time I studied Horace 
during my freshman year, under a 
competent and enthusiastic teacher. 
I learned to admire the poet, I still 
admire him, for certain lines and 
isolated phrases which for centuries 
have been among the familiar Latin 
quotations. Ni/ admirari, Integer vitae 
scelerisque purus, O mater pulchra 
filia pulchrior, Carpe diem, Persicos 
odi, puer, apparatus, Virginibus pue- 
risque canto—these and other frag- 
ments may not be great poetry, 
but many generations have found 
in them authentic stardust, and to 
my boyhood they made a strong 
appeal, for verbal music if for nothing 
more. Later I felt that I had been 
somewhat taken in, that I had been, 
in plain terms, cheated. The great 
poets are far more than stylistic 
echoes. Even a classical poet is far 
more, if he deserves the praise of 
greatness. He may have introduced 
into his ancient tongue a metric form 
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originally alien to it. If we feel 
gratitude to him it will probably be 
on other grounds. 

Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares. 
The poets... 


UT though the editors and com- 

mentators find it worth while to 
lay before their students the strophe 
forms and rhythms which Horace 
imitated or appropriated from the 
Greeks, they agree, I believe, that the 
Roman poet did not excel as a critic. 
In his later Epistles, notably in the 
one to which Quintilian gave the not 
altogether happy title, 4rs Poetica, 
he wrote at length about matters 
somewhat beyond his depth, and 
avoided discussion of the kind of 
poetry about which he knew some- 
thing. His gift was for lyrical poetry 
of a certain short-breathed type. He 
is happiest, perhaps, in single lines 
and in very short stanzas. A poet 
may write unforgettable masterpieces 
in miniature; the English poet, Robert 
Herrick, was at his best in pieces only 
two or four or six lines long. Horace 
was about his size. But it would have 
been foolish for Robert Herrick, who 
incidentally admired Ben Jonson, to 
praise his literary idol for his plays 
rather than for his short lyrics. 
Horace, no more than Herrick, was 
competent to write about the drama, 
but to that department of poetry he 
devoted much of his attention in the 
Ars Poetica. He advised us how to 
manage the plot and how to make the 
characters speak—Horace, who never 
wrote a play in his life, and perhaps 
saw few acted. It may be doubted if 
literary dramas were staged in his 
youth at Venusia, his birthplace; 
there is no evidence that he provided 
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his guests with theatrical entertain- 
ments at the Sabine farm. There is 
no mention of theater-going in his 
references to the period of graduate 
study at Athens. 

What he might have talked about 
with some profit to later readers was 
the art of lyric poetry. He neglected 
this opportunity, whether deliberately 
or not we cannot say, but I think we 
can make a shrewd guess. He wrote 
about the art of poetry after his 
reputation was well established in the 
society which surrounded Augustus. 
Since he was an accepted poet he was 
under some pressure to play the part 
of a literary authority. It might not 
have been necessary to make the 
attempt had he not got into a false 
position by accepting the gift of the 
Sabine farm. The pet poet of 
Maecenas, the more or less official 
laureate of the deified Augustus, 
could not admit by his silence that 
there were sections of literature in 
which he was not competent to lay 
down the law. 

That he made the attempt at all 
interests us because of the embarrass- 
ment he must have known he would 
inevitably encounter. He advises 
poets to write about life as they 
have known it, to take their plots 
from experience, and to tell the 
truth. This sound doctrine he illus- 
trates from Greek history rather than 
Roman. It would have been embar- 
rassing to suggest a play on Brutus, 
or Julius Caesar, on Cleopatra and 
Anthony, on Augustus, or even on 
the son of the freedman from Venusia, 
who, adding to his father’s virtues his 
own gifts for compromise, rose to be 
the companion of a prime minister, 
the intimate of an emperor, and the 
master of the Sabine farm. 
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The cost of the farm to the poet 
himself was, as it now seems, the loss 
of a noble opportunity. Had he not 
surrendered the ideals he had from his 
father, the ideals which Brutus stood 
for, Horace might have exercised over 
the Roman mind an influence com- 
parable in some measure to that of 
Vergil. Vergil was a great poet as 
Horace could never have been, but 
Horace might have become the voice 
of the individual Roman citizen, as 
Vergil made himself the spokesman 
for the Empire. There had been 
patriots besides Brutus, and there 
were later Romans who needed a poet 
to keep alive in their cultural tradition 
the clear ideal of individual liberty. 
In the course of centuries Vergil’s 
concept of the part played in the 
founding of Rome by the will of the 
gods was lifted and sublimated to a 
concept of individual liberty, of the 
freedom essential to moral responsi- 
bility, the freedom which carries with 
it the opportunity to express the will 
of heaven. 

It was the tragedy of the Sabine 
farm, perhaps, that these concepts, 
the ideal destiny of a great state, and 
the ideal destiny of a great individual, 
were both left to Vergil to transmit 
from ancient Rome to the modern 
world. Part at least of this great 
service should have been Horace’s. 

When Dante, centuries later, revived 
the Italian greatness in his own way, 
he could choose Vergil as his guide up 
to the very threshold of Paradise, and 
he could salute him as his master. No 
reach of the imagination could have 
persuaded Dante that Horace would 
have been a better guide for any soul 
on any serious pilgrimage; least of all 
could Dante have imagined that 
Horace would one day be offered to 
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youth as the prime example of the 
ancient Latin character and literary 
genius. What would the spirit of 
Dante say about the sort of influence 
Horace exercises upon the elders of 
these young men and women, who at 
least for a semester or two are invited 
to look into the merits of the pro- 
prietor of the Sabine farm, his 
domestic and moral habits, the char- 
acter of his boy friends and his girl 
friends? If Horace was, as I believe, 
unfaithful to himself, a betrayer of a 
great responsibility, he suffers now 
as bad a penalty as Dante invented 
for any other sinner. In the literature 
of our country Horace survives as a 
frivolous and amusing contriver of 
clever rhymes. American youth is 
practically convinced that he con- 
tributed to an extremely early news- 
paper column, a Roman Conning 
Tower, conducted by a toga-wearing 
Eugene Field or Franklin P. Adams. 

But my parallel is far from perfect. 
The members of the Classical Associa- 
tion do not make it their life work to 
implant in the young an adequate 
appreciation of Eugene Field or Mr. 
Adams. 


T IS about the educational implica- 

tions of the Sabine farm that I 
chiefly wish to speak. All my life 
Ihave been a lover of the classics. I 
learned from Homer and the other 
giants of Greek literature that poetry 
has an enormous teaching office. We 
are won to good causes more perhaps 
by the beauty of the good life than 
by an ethical appeal which tries to 
persuade by argument. The small 
boy who admires an older boy is 
likely to make him his hero, his god. 
Men less than great can be raised 
nearer to greatness by the example of 
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men greater than they. Much as I 
love the art of writing, I should not 
think I was doing much for the 
education of the young by asking 
them to study with some concentra- 
tion an author whose virtues lie in his 
verbal or rhythmic felicities rather 
than in his content. 

Upon the English-speaking peoples 
Horace has not always exercised the 
influence he now does. Upon his 
own people in Italy, and upon the 
French and other Latin races, he 
fails to make anything approaching 
the impression which we seem to 
think he ought to make. In Eliza- 
bethan times, when the _ business 
of life was adventurous, dangerous, 
and hard, human energy was too 
precious to waste on the cult of 
the Sabine farm. In the eighteenth 
century, while it remained polite and 
prosperous, the Sabine farm began to 
acquire a romantic aura; in a vague 
way it began to represent to well-read 
people the simple life as scholars and 
poets ought to lead it. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, when the 
atmosphere thickened, the American 
colonists who planned and carried out 
the Revolution were for the most part 
students of the classics, but if they 
read Horace at all it was for light 
recreation. In their serious moments 
they studied Livy and Tacitus. 

Our own day, disturbed by threats 
against our civilization, threats both 
physical and spiritual, is perhaps even 
more full of perils than the moment 
when the founding fathers declared our 
independence. The greatest peril is 
perhaps the weariness which follows a 
protracted war, and the readiness to 
shut our eyes and persuade ourselves 
we are safe. In theory we are not 

[Continued on page 440] 








The Future of German Education 


By K. WILLIAM KAPP 


For the Arid Specialism of the Past the Substitution of a Proper Integration 
of General Education and Specialized Training 


T WOULD be an illusion to 

believe that education is capable 

of creating democratic attitudes in 
an economic and political environment 
in which even the most elementary 
conditions of human life and survival 
are not assured. In the last analysis, 
the success of education as an instru- 
ment for replacing totalitarian con- 
ceptions and pseudo values by a truly 
democratic outlook among the Ger- 
man people depends upon the progress 
of Germany’s economic and political 
reconstruction. 

While the present educational 
vacuum in Germany doubtless requires 
guidance and direction by the occupy- 
ing powers, it should be recognized 
that ultimately the organization and 
content of education will have to be 
determined by the Germans them- 
selves. No educational reform imposed 
upon a country by an outside military 
power is likely to be effective in the 
long run. 

The guidance and direction of 
German education by the occupying 
powers should be as democratic as 
possible. That is to say, the inter- 
vention of the military government 
should be based mainly upon an 
appeal to voluntary co-operation and 
should avoid recourse to orders and 
compulsion. 


One of the first tasks of an educa- 
tional reform in Germany is to 
complete the democratization of the 
German school system which was 
begun under the Weimar Republic. 
Such a democratization of the educa- 
tional system has to aim at the 
establishment of equal educational 
opportunities for all, regardless of the 
social and financial situation of the 
parents. Any de facto discrimination 
between children of poor and rich 
parents for admission to schools and 
colleges must be eliminated by an 
extension of the public-school system 
and by an adequate supply of state 
scholarships. 

Of the greatest importance for the 
democratization of the German educa- 
tional system is a radical change 
in the established German teacher- 
student relationship, which tradition- 
ally has been one of subordination to 
authority. Unless this relationship 
be radically changed into one based 
upon greater voluntary collabora- 
tion, German education is likely to 
strengthen rather than counteract 
non-democratic attitudes. Much can 
be achieved in this respect by per- 
mitting German educators and stu- 
dents to observe and study American 
educational procedures. But ulti- 
mately, the establishment of a 
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truly democratic relationship between 
teacher and student in Germany 
depends upon the creation of demo- 
cratic conditions in Germany’s politi- 
cal, economic, and social life, including 
that of the Germany family. 

Turning to the most important 
problem to be faced by anybody con- 
sidering educational questions in Ger- 
many or, for that matter, anywhere, 
namely the content of education, it 
may be pointed out that the basic 
task of all general education is to 
transmit to the younger generation 
an understanding and appreciation of 
our cultural heritage, our basic values 
and beliefs, and our social and 
political institutions. No man is truly 
civilized or can hope to participate 
intelligently in his civilization who 
does not understand the basic institu- 
tions and ideas which helped to make 
it. In Europe and America this 
means that the contemporary scene 
must be understood as the product of 
a persistent struggle of man against 
external authority, whether ecclesi- 
astical or political. So conceived, 
education becomes a truly liberating 
enterprise which reveals not only that 
every achievement in the struggle for 
greater freedom is precariously held 
by each generation but that the 
struggle for greater freedom from 
unreasonable authority is a permanent 
one which, in one form or another, 
is being waged in all countries. 


the realities of 

Germany’s_ peculiar _ political 
backwardness, German education 
seems to have been particularly weak 
as far as general education is con- 
cerned. No matter how excellent its 
school system and how brilliant the 
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past achievements of German scholar- 
ship in some fields of learning, even 
bale Hitler the German educational 
system provided not merely a highly 
nationalistic but also a narrowly 
specialized education which, by neg- 
lecting the interpretation of European 
cultural developments, often remained 
a one-sided half-education. Instead of 
producing well-integrated personali- 
ties with an appreciation for the 
cultural heritage of European civiliza- 
tion, German education, especially 
during the twentieth century, often 
produced narrow specialists who not 
only failed to appreciate the cultural 
heritage of their time but who, 
because of this, were easily carried 
away by the totalitarian negation of 
democratic values and ideals. Edu- 
cation under the Nazi system, which 
glorified the state and rejected or 
distorted the cultural heritage of 
Europe, carried this estrangement of 
Germany from the rest of the world 
to its logical conclusion. German 
youth and the German adult between 
the ages of twenty-five and forty 
are either ignorant or, more likely, 
have a completely distorted picture, of 
the civilization whose contemporaries 
they are. 

If the foregoing considerations are 
correct, it follows that the most 
urgent reform of German education 
is to be found in measures designed to 
overcome the arid specialism of the 
past by means of a proper integration 
of general education and specialized 
training. In short, the current empha- 
sis upon general education in American 
colleges must find its counterpart in 
the German educational system. To 
this effect, an effort should be 
made to convince German educational 
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leaders that the time has come to 
study American educational methods 
and curriculums with a view to their 
adaptation to German schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 


F SPECIAL interest in this con- 

nection is the general philosophy 
underlying the basic system of courses 
in the humanities and the social 
sciences which has long been in 
operation at Columbia University 
and which has been adopted and 
recognized elsewhere as an essential 
part of a general education at the 
college level.! 

Within the compass of this short 
paper, it is neither possible nor neces- 
sary to give a detailed description of 
the program of general education as it 
was first developed by Columbia 
College almost twenty-eight years 
ago. Suffice it to say that this 
program is intended 


to reveal the nature of the past (both 
what has been rejected and what has 
been retained in our civilization’s experi- 
ence) and to expose the insistent con- 
temporary problems of the present which 
our tradition—the living past—can help 
us to understand.® 


This objective explains not only the 
distinctly historical approach of the 


1General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1945); 
A College Program in Action (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946); Jacques Barzun, Teacher in 
America (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1945; see especially Chap. x11). 

2The best idea of the Columbia program may be 
obtained by a perusal of the source book, Jntro- 
duction to Contemporary Civilization in the West, 
Vols. I and II (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946). See also Louis M. Hacker, “‘The 
Contemporary Civilization Course at Columbia 
College,” Papers and Proceedings of the American 
Economic Association, 1945; Vol. 57, pp. 137-473 
and Horace Taylor, ‘Seventeen Years of the 
Contemporary Civilization Course at Columbia,” 
Proceedings of the Middle States Association of 
History and Social Science Teachers, 1936. 

8Louis M. Hacker, op. cit., p. 138. 
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course but the fact that the analysis 
proceeds on a broad front, making use 
at the same time of the methods and 
results of philosophy, political science, 
economics, and history. For example, 
after a study of medieval economic 
society and the medieval preoccupa- 
tion with the “drama of salvation,” 
the course is concerned with the way in 
which early capitalism set into motion 
the intellectual forces and political 
movements which finally led to the 
disintegration of medieval society. 
In the course of this analysis the 
student becomes familiar with the 
intellectual and moral attitudes of 
the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
and the period of the development 
of modern science. Before he takes 
up the economic liberalism of the 
nineteenth century, he has studied the 
economic policies of the mercantilistic 
state and has become familiar with 
the economic and political aspirations 
of the rising middle classes as well as 
the tenets and ideals of the Enlight- 
enment. In order to develop the 
student’s critical understanding, maxi- 
mum use is made of selections from 
books and documents which reflect 
in the most typical way the growth of 
Western thought and institutions. It 
is no accident, therefore, that this 
basic social-science course has become 
a common responsibility of four de- 
partments—philosophy, history, eco- 
nomics, and political science. 


N ADAPTING this system of 
general education to the needs of 
different levels of German educa- 
tion—high school, college, and uni- 
versity, it would be advisable to avoid 
any attempt at presenting the cultural 
heritage of our time merely as 
[Continued on page 441] 
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The Study of Higher Education 
in New York 


By ALGO D. HENDERSON anp PHILIP A. COWEN 


A Summary of the Recommendations of the Temporary Commission on the 
Need for a State University in New York State 


HE Temporary Commission 

on the Need for a State Uni- 
versity in New York State, 
created in 1946, made its report to 
the Governor and to the Legislature 
on February 16, 1948. Many of the 
recommendations of the Commission 
were enacted into law during the 
legislative session of 1948. There are 
four staff reports: Matching Needs and 
Facilities in Higher Education, Educa- 
tion for the Health Sert vices, I nequality 
of Opportunity in Higher Education, 
and Costs and Financing of Higher 
Education. The deliberations of the 
Commission and the studies made 
by the staff were guided by four 
basic considerations. A program was 
required which would meet the needs 
of youth, as well as the needs of the 
state as a society. Leadership in 
higher education must be provided, 
and the educational activities of 
public and private institutions of the 
state need to be co-ordinated. The 
main findings of the staff and the 
recommendations of the Commission 
will be presented under these topics. 
Young persons seeking education 
beyond the public high school are 


1The report of the Commission may be secured 
without charge, and copies of the staff studies may 
be purchased at cost from the State Education 
Department, Albany 1, New York. 


confronted with several barriers to edu- 
cation: financial requirements, place 
of residence, admissions requirements, 
and limitations of choice set by 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
Although many young persons are 
affected by one barrier, some are 
handicapped by the combined effect 
of two or more. 

In a sample study made by the 
Commission, it was found that, in 
1940, in New York State, §7 per cent 
of the young men and women who 
graduated with records in the top 
quarter of their high-school classes 
did not go to college. This was 
largely due to lack of sufficient funds, 
for a larger percentage of young 
persons from families having incomes 
of $9,000 or more who ranked below 
the median of their high-school gradu- 
ating classes went to college than the 
percentage of those from families 
with incomes between $2,500 and 
$5,000 whose records were in the 
highest quarter of their high-school 
classes. Moreover, an inverse rela- 
tionship was found between the per- 
centages of youth attending private 
colleges in their own communities and 
the amount of the fees charged; low 
fees were accompanied by high per- 
centages of attendance. 
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The Commission proposed two solu- 
tions to these economic problems: 
additional educational opportunities 
that would be low in cost to the 
student, and scholarships which could 
be adjusted to financial need. The 
new institutions proposed will be 
described in later paragraphs. The 
scholarship program proposed would 
recognize high-school students who 
were superior in merit, ability, and 
qualities of leadership. Young persons 
desiring financial assistance would 
apply to the Education Department 
for a stipend. The stipends granted 
would be in proportion to the indi- 
vidual’s financial need and would 
be open to students desiring under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional 
training. 

The young person’s place of resi- 
dence frequently determines the col- 
lege he will attend. The existence of 
an institution in a community facili- 
tates the college attendance of young 
persons who live there, particularly 
by obviating the expense of living 
away from home. Place of residence, 
thus, is in part an economic factor. 
The requirements for admission to 
the college and the kind of programs 
offered also influence the effectiveness 
of a college in serving the young 
people who live in the surrounding 
community. 

Hence, the Commissicn proposed 
decentralized facilities, located near 
the homes of the youth, to overcome, 
in so far as practicable, the barrier 
to attendance due to place of resi- 
dence. In the one city in the state 


where there are general colleges that 
are without tuition and near the 
homes of the ‘students—the four 
colleges of the City of New York—the 
demand from students relative to 
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the facilities available is so great that 
the colleges since 1946 have had to 
limit their enrollments to boys with 
average high-school marks of 83 or 
above, and to girls with 85 or above, 
This limitation to what is approxi- 
mately the top 20 per cent of high- 
school graduates is a serious academic 
barrier. Another type of academic 
barrier is due to the limited oppor- 
tunities available to young persons 
who desire less than a four-year 
degree program. Only a handful of 
youth is served in New York State 
when compared with the numbers 
provided for in other states such as 
California. 


TUDIES indicated that by 1960 
the state should make additional 
provision for about eighty thousand 
students in two-year terminal pro- 
grams of technical and general educa- 
tion, for eleven thousand students in 
two-year institutions who may wish 
to continue their education beyond 
the two-year program, and for twenty- 
nine thousand students in the upper 
two years of four-year programs. 
The Commission proposed that these 
needs be met by locally operated 
community colleges and four-year 
colleges to be established in con- 
formance with a master plan. The 
capital costs of such colleges are 
to be shared equally by the localities 
and by the state; costs of current 
operation are to be borne one-third 
each by the local communities, the 
state, and fees paid by students. 
Although the Commission recom- 
mended the inclusion of these colleges 
within the state-universit, program, 
the legislation enacted excludes them 
from the university program. 
Studies conducted for the Com- 
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mission indicate that some members 
of minority groups have greater diff- 
culty gaining admission to the college 
of their first choice than do other 
applicants. The difficulty is more 
pronounced if the applicant happens 
to live in New York City and if 
the college of first choice is in upstate 
New York. 

The Commission accordingly recom- 
mended enactment of a fair educa- 
tional practices statute to eliminate 
discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion, creed, or national 
origin, except that religious or denomi- 
national institutions may give prefer- 
ence to applicants of their own 
faith. The statute recommended was 
enacted into a law which provides 
that a student who feels his applica- 
tion for admission to a college has 
been rejected because of discrimina- 
tion may have it reviewed by an 
officer of the State Education Depart- 
ment; if there is evidence of dis- 
crimination, the Department will 
mediate between the applicant and the 
college. Decisions may be enforced 
through the Board of Regents and 
in the courts. 

The needs of youth were further 
analyzed by the staff in a study of 
counseling programs. Since the Com- 
mission believed that the most effec- 
tive use of educational opportunities 
can be achieved by students who 
have the benefit of modern counseling 
from the secondary school on, it 
recommended that a comprehensive 
program of counseling be developed by 
the State Education Department. 


HE needs of the state as a 
society were studied, and special 
consideration was given to the areas 
of the health professions, teaching, 
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social work, graduate education, and 
adult education. Although the ratio 
of the number of physicians in New 
York to the population is more 
favorable than that of any other 
state, it was found that physicians 
tend to concentrate in urban centers 
where hospital and clinical facilities 
are available. There is need in many 
communities for more general prac- 
titioners, more psychiatrists, and more 
public-health doctors. The schools 
of medicine, too, currently are facing 
unusually difficult financial problems. 
A critical shortage of nurses, both 
professional and practical, exists in 
New York, as elsewhere. The num- 
ber of dentists is insufficient to meet 
all dental needs. Furthermore, more 
than eight hundred dental students 
leave the state to study elsewhere 
each year, while only about eighty 
come to the state to study. In the 
development of a modern health 
program, there is need for the co- 
ordination of the preparation and 
the servicing of professional workers 
in these fields. 

To meet these needs, the Com- 
mission recommended that the state 
establish two health and medical 
centers. One is to be developed in 
the vicinity of New York City and 
the other in an upstate area. The 
law permits taking over of existing 
schools, if they desire it. These 
institutions are to be organized i 
such a way that they will be con- 
tinually responsive to the changing 
needs of the people. 

A shortage of school teachers exists 
throughout the nation. It is estimated 
that by 1955 the number of children 
between the ages of. four and thirteen 
will increase beyond the number in 


1948 by 28 per cent in New York 
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City, and by 24 per cent in upstate 
New York. The number of young 
persons between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen is expected by 1960 
similarly to increase by 26 per cent in 
New York City, and by 27 per cent in 
upstate New York. These increases 
in the number of children will require 
corresponding increases in the number 
of public-school teachers. It is also 
estimated that by 1960 the develop- 
ment of community colleges may 
require five thousand specially pre- 
pared teachers. 

To meet these needs and to 
solve other problems the Commission 
recommended the strengthening of 
programs in the eleven state teachers’ 
colleges (ten now prepare elementary- 
school teachers and one prepares 
high-school teachers), as well as the 
provision of financial aid for the 
programs of teacher education now 
provided by the municipal colleges of 
New York City. The steps suggested 
include preparing both elementary- 
school and secondary-school teachers, 
providing appropriate graduate and 
in-service courses, and expanding the 
programs of general education in all 
of the state colleges. Appropriate 
programs would also be developed 
for the preparation of community- 
college teachers. 

The profession of social work was 
studied also. This profession is rela- 
tively young. Many of the present 
professional workers lack adequate 
preparation; a fairly large number of 
vacant positions exists; the facilities 
for training social workers are insuffi- 
cient and also expensive to the 
student; and the prevailing salaries of 
social workers are relatively low. 
Although no specific recommendation 
pertaining to the preparation of social 
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workers was made by the commission, 
such facilities could be included as 
a part of the program of the state 
university. 

Facilities for graduate study in the 
state are in general overcrowded. It 
is anticipated that the increase in 
college enrollment by 1960 will be 
accompanied by a similar increase in 
demand for graduate study. Past 
trends show a fairly constant ratio 
between the numbers of graduate and 
undergraduate students. Graduate- 
education facilities are important 
because they provide the teachers 
required for an expanding program 
of higher education as well as special- 
ists and professional men and women 
required by industry and government. 

The Commission recommended that 
the future program of the state uni- 
versity include such graduate, pro- 
fessional, and research facilities as 
may be required by establishing new 
colleges, by taking over existing 
institutions, or by providing state 
aid. The proposal is that such facili- 
ties may be located in different places, 
including a university on a single 
campus. Excepting for the instances 
described, however, there is no evi- 
dence of immediate need for these 
facilities beyond those that can be 
provided by the private colleges and 
universities. 

In New York State, the programs 
of adult education provided by col- 
leges and universities have not been 
co-ordinated. Such programs, how- 
ever, are provided extensively by the 
state professional colleges and by a 
number of the privately supported 
universities. It is recommended that 
co-ordination of adult-education pro- 
grams be developed through the 
Education Department and that the 
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community colleges include appro- 
priate courses in their programs for 
part-time students and adults. Thus, 
a more adequate distribution of such 
opportunities would be provided 
throughout the state. 


HERE are at present two impor- 
tant types of leadership in higher 
education: that provided through 
state administration, and that pro- 
vided by outstanding institutions. 
In New York, state administration 
and leadership have been provided 
during the last one hundred and 
sixty-four years by the Board of 
Regents, the governing body of the 
corporation known as the University 
of the State of New York. This 
corporation was created in 1784 by 
the legislature to revive King’s College, 
which then became Columbia College, 
and to establish by charter such 
other colleges as might constitute a 
decentralized “state university.”” The 
Regents also had power to charter 
and to visit academies. In 1787, 
however, Columbia College was given 
its own board of trustees, and the 
powers of the Regents were expanded 
to include the granting of degrees. 
In 1904, the functions of the Board 
of Regents and of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction were 
merged, with the Board of Regents 
becoming the governing body of the 
State Education Department. Thus, 
the chief executive officer of the 
Department is the commissioner of 
education, who is also president of the 
University of the State of New York. 
In creating the corporation to be 
known as the State University of New 
York, the legislature has placed it in 
the Education Department, under 
the general supervision of the Board 
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of Regents. The corporate powers of 
the state university are to be exercised 
by a temporary board of 15 trustees 
appointed by the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the senate. 
This board of trustees “shall be 
responsible for the planning, super- 
vision and administration of facilities 
and provisions for higher education 
supported in whole or in part with 
state moneys.” The appointments of 
the members of this board expire on 
July 1, 1954. 

On January 1, 1954, the board of 
trustees is required “‘to make a final 
report which shall include a plan for 
the continued development and oper- 
ation of the state university, together 
with such other recommendations as 
it may deem appropriate.” Although 
the new law seems to intend that the 
established policy of centralizing state 
leadership in higher education under 
one agency, the Board of Regents, 
should be continued, the adminis- 
trative relationships between the 
board of trustees and the Regents 
need clarification to provide good 
integration. 

Various colleges and universities in 
New York State have long been 
among the outstanding institutions of 
higher education in the nation. The 
difficulties, however, brought on by 
greatly increased enrollments, higher 
costs of operation, and reduced rates 
of income from investments make the 
future positions of some institutions 
uncertain. The Commission has taken 
the stand that at least one pro- 
fessional or graduate school of each 
type in the state should be maintained 
in a position of leadership among 
other similar institutions in the nation, 
and that the state should take what- 
ever action is appropriate to accom- 
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plish this. The legislation enacted 
provides that financial assistance may 
be furnished by the state for capital 
or operating expenses, or both, for 
medical schools, research centers, and 
similar institutions or facilities under 
contracts with the state university 
which provide specified training or 
research programs. 


HE Board of Regents has been 

the agency of the state to 
co-ordinate programs of public schools 
with those of private institutions. 
It has sought to prevent public 
institutions from competing with pri- 
vate colleges and universities. This 
policy is to be continued. The pro- 
grams of the state university are to 
supplement those of privately sup- 
ported institutions and are to be so 
located geographically as to provide a 
comprehensive and adequate program 
of higher education. 

On July 1, 1948, the state-financed 
program in higher education included 
31 operating institutions: I1 state 
teachers’ colleges, 11 two-year insti- 
tutes, 8 state schools and colleges 
administered by private institutions 
under contract with the State Educa- 
tion Department, and the Maritime 
Academy. During the year 1947-48, 
these institutions enrolled approxi- 
mately twenty-eight thousand stu- 
dents and cost the state about 
$17,000,000 for operation. 

In planning additional decentralized 
facilities, the board of trustees will 


find the nucleus of the state university 
already well decentralized, as_illus- 
trated by the map given in Figure 1. 
The teachers’ colleges are located in 
11 places within a triangular area 


formed by Buffalo, New Paltz (near 
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Poughkeepsie), and Plattsburg. The 
II two-year institutes—S institutes 
of applied arts and sciences and 6 
schools of agri 
widely scattered, being as far apart 
as Long Island, Buffalo, Canton, and 
Binghamton. The Maritime Academ 

is located at Fort Schuyler, in the 
Bronx. 

The colleges operated under con- 
tract with established private institu- 
tions are: the colleges of agriculture, 
home economics, industrial and labor 
relations, and veterinary medicine at 
Cornell University; the College of 
Ceramics at Alfred University; the 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Champlain College a at Platts- 
burg and Sampson C ollege at Sampson, 
both operated by the Associated 
Colleges of Upper N New York. The 
Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York is a corporation chartered by 
the Board of Regents to provide 
emergency college facilities primarily 
for veterans. These programs consist 
of the first two years of liberal arts, 
pre-engineering, and business. One 
of the three orainal colleges has been 
discontinued because of the declining 
enrollment of veterans in the first two 
years of college. 

Continued co-ordination of publicly 
supported with privately supported 
programs will be achieved through 
the development by the board of 
trustees of a master plan for the 
community colleges and the four-year 
colleges to be established. This plan 
will be subject to approval by the 
Board of Regents and by the gov- 
ernor. Furthermore, all actions of 
the board of trustees are subject to 
the approval and under the general 
supervision of the Board of Regents. 
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T IS clear from the research of the every twenty years, will have reached 
University Commission that New a new high. 
York has a large task before it to In the meantime, the needs in some 
provide the additional facilities needed fields, as in preparing more teachers 
in higher education. By 1960, three and ensuring adequate numbers of 
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Fic. 1. The institutions of higher education included within the State University of New York, 
July 1, 1948 


forces will have converged to make a_ trained personnel in the health field, 
crisis similar to and perhaps greater are urgent. The demand for tech- 
than that which occurred just after nically trained men of all kinds also 
the last war. The wartime shacks, indicates the need to continue the 
barracks, and trailers used by the expansion in the number and variety 
colleges to accommodate the veterans of two-year terminal programs. 

will have fallen apart. The children While undertaking to meet these 
born during the period of high birth needs, New York State has an unusual 
rate beginning about 1942 will have opportunity to plan its programs and 
reached college age, and the percent- facilities to provide more genuine 
age of young persons desiring toattend equality of opportunity for youth. 
college, which has been doubling [Continued on page 442] 








The Liberal Arts as Vocational 
Education 


By DONALD H. MOYER 


To Establish the Vocational Implications of Liberal-Arts Education in 
Addition to Its Cultural Values 


N THIS postwar period, I am 

impressed with two significant 

developments in higher education 
that meet head on and have yet to be 
satisfactorily reconciled. I refer to 
the current recrudescence of emphasis 
upon the values of general or liberal 
education on the one hand; and on the 
other, the increasing tendency of col- 
lege students, notably veterans, to 
pursue courses of apparent vocational 
meaning. I believe both of these 
forces are good, that each can be 
justified; I believe further that they 
can be harmonized in the interest both 
of the students and of the colleges of 
liberal arts. 

One of the prerequisites to learning 
is the desire of the student to learn, 
which presupposes sustained motiva- 
tion throughout the learning period. 
It may also be said that learning 
depends in part upon the desire of the 
teacher to teach. When these desires 
to learn and to teach stem at least to 
some extent from the same motives, 
maximum benefits accrue to the stu- 
dent. This I consider to be elementary, 
but extremely pertinent to this discus- 
sion. Unless students and teachers 
approach learning from substantially 
the same points of reference and 


pursue it to similar ends, confusion, 
disappointment, mediocrity, or even 
bitterness may well be the result to 
the student or the teacher. 

I have stated that a_ renewed 
emphasis of teaching today is to 
impart general or liberal education to 
students. At the same time, the 
student is now in large part, if not 
primarily, concerned with acquiring 
vocational education, at least to the 
extent that he may see a definite 
relationship between his college courses 
and the career for which he is pre- 
paring himself to earn a living. Ifa 
happy issue is to be achieved for the 
student, there must be, between him 
and his college or his teachers, a 
complete understanding of what each 
is seeking to accomplish plus the will 
to move together toward a common 
objective. This seems almost too 
obvious to mention, but because such 
rapport is frequently not obtained, 
I would stress the point. 

The student must realize what is 
meant by general or liberal education, 
its purpose and values; and the 
institution must know and understand 
that the student is seeking not only 
an education for “‘life,” but a way of 
earning his livelihood, which means 
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knowing what his vocational aim is 
and how he intends to prepare for it. 
From such an exchange of information 
it should be possible for the college 
and the student to work out a pro- 
gram of training which will fulfill the 
interests of each and sustain motiva- 
tion by each party to the arrangement. 

Sometimes one is led to believe that 
liberal-arts colleges distrust even the 
intimation that the training they offer 
is in any way vocational education. 
I feel that this imputation is usually 
unjust or derives from lack of mutual 
understanding. One has only to take 
note of the origins of the liberal-arts 
colleges to realize that with many of 
them their raison d’étre was the 
training of young men for the min- 
istry—vocational education of the 
first order. At a later period, the 
vocational emphasis became obscured 
and the purposes of liberal education 
less specific. During the last quarter 
of a century, however, the vocational 
meaning of liberal-arts education has 
again become apparent in those insti- 
tutions where pre-professional courses 
are offered. Pre-medical, pre-law, pre- 
engineering, and other pre-professional 
students now attend hundreds of 
liberal-arts colleges where their voca- 
tional aims are recognized in the cur- 
riculum. At the same time thousands 
of other students major in one subject 
or another with a view to teaching or 
research, even though their study 
programs are not actually designated 
pre-professional. In fact, about the 
only students in colleges today who 
do not use part of the liberal-arts 
curriculum as a means to a vocational 
goal are those who plan to enter 
business or industrial employment or 
who have no occupational aims. 
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HIS residuum of students with- 
out any professional goal is not a 
small fraction; in many colleges of 
arts and sciences it may amount to 
more than one-half the student popu- 
lation. For them the liberal-arts 
curriculum is not so obviously geared 
to vocational training as for their pre- 
professional classmates, and there are 
many of these “pre-business” (or 
non-professional) students who spend 
four years in college without ever 
having seen any relationship between 
their college training and vocational 
preparation beyond an _ occasional 
course in economics or psychology 
which they elected with the belief that 
it might offer something practical. 
At this point, let me acknowledge 
that I am not seeking more “prac- 
tical” courses in the liberal arts or 
more pre-vocational curriculums. Let 
me even argue with some of our 
liberal-arts educators that I would 
grudgingly admit as many “practical” 
courses as are now offered to pre- 
professional students. It is true, 
however, that the pre-professional 
student, by virtue of the special 
curriculums planned for him, does 
gain some added eagerness to study 
during his four years from the fact 
that his college course seems to bear 
a definite relation to the object of his 
vocational choice, and to this extent 
those of his classmates lose out 
for whom no such curriculums are 
planned. At the same time, there 
are few students in any status in 
liberal-arts colleges tode; for whom 
the curriculum we label “general” 
education has even been translated in 
terms of vocational education, not- 
withstanding an intimate relation- 
ship which does exist. Consequently, 
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while not advocating more vocational 
courses, I do _ believe vocational 
motives should be better served. 

It is therefore my purpose in part 
to indicate the vocational significance 
of general education, not with the 
intention of destroying the accepted 
values of the liberal-arts curriculum, 
but with a view to enhancing these 
values in the student’s mind so that he 
need no longer be tempted to regard 
his courses as belonging in two separate 
categories—those which he takes as 
part of his vocational training and 
those which he takes to make him an 
“educated” person. This is not to 
say that students do not and will not 
take courses in college purely for the 
sake of enriching their minds. It is 
to be hoped that this practice will 
grow. On the other hand, it is my 
firm conviction that many students 
now take so-called “cultural” courses 
simply to earn credits in many 
instances, and that the benefits of 
these courses to such students could 
be immeasurably increased were it 
pointed out to them that few branches 
of learning do not have some definite 
bearing on one’s vocational success 
regardless of the career one chooses. 

A good example to illustrate the 
vocational implications of general 
education can be made of the prospec- 
tive journalist. The young man or 
woman who aspires to be a newspaper 
writer may be guided by two principal 
sources of opinion: The one advocates 
training in a school or course in 
journalism; the other recommends a 
general education. The first of these 


emphasizes the techniques of jour- 
nalism and skill in writing; the second 
holds that, given an educated person, 
the special tricks of the trade can 
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be quickly acquired, and that all the 
expertness in techniques in the world 
can never make a journalist out of an 
uneducated man. Newspaper men 
incline to both schools of thought or a 
combination thereof, but I think it is 
safe to say that, given a choice between 
mutually exclusive alternatives, the 
graduate in liberal arts would usually 
be preferred over the graduate in 
journalism. One at least would hope so. 

One newspaper publisher who be- 
lieved in the liberal arts had this to 
say about the preparation for news- 
paper work which he would like to 
require of a young person embarking 
upon a career with his newspaper: 

I don’t care a tinker’s dam for all the 
schools of journalism in the country. 
I can teach a young man or woman the 
mechanics of newspaper work in a few 
months, but this will profit him and me 
very little if to begin with he is not a 
well-educated person. A newspaper man 
today must have at least a bowing 
acquaintance with as much of the world’s 
stores of thought and wisdom as he can 
possibly acquire in the limited time at 
his disposal. He should know how to 
use his own tongue and be able to write 
good English; he should have been 
immersed in the great literature of all 
times; he should know history and 
govermment; he should know the funda- 
mentals of economics; and without some 
instruction in science and mathematics 
he will be lost in our contemporary 
world. These are essentials. As he is 
able to do so, let him learn at least 
one foreign language, be introduced to 
the subjects of sociology and psychology, 
and he will further be the richer for all 
he can garner from some study of art and 
music and philosophy. 

What is this but the prescription 
for a liberal education, albeit presented 
as vocational training? Of course, it 
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is relatively simple, even for the 
uninitiated, to see clearly wherein 
any branch of learning would benefit 
the journalist and for him constitute 
vocational education. But how easy 
is it to grasp this relationship when 
we consider that considerable group of 
prospective business aspirants I men- 
tioned earlier? How can they relate 
any large number of liberal-arts 
courses to their chosen vocation? 
Here it is, I believe, that we should 
apply ourselves. 


ET us begin with the obvious, the 
’ English courses. Do they hold 
any occupational benefits for this 
embryo businessman? Can we show 
him that they do? I solicited busi- 
ness jobs for arts-college graduates 
for fourteen years, and a resounding 
cry assailed my ears during all that 
time: “The better-than-average col- 
lege graduate can seldom write a 
coherent letter or report; his vocabu- 
lary is pathetic; his spelling is 
atrocious. He cannot speak on his 
feet. Don’t you teach these people 
English?” “Of course we do.” “Well, 
why don’t they learn it?” 

“Why don’t they learnit?” I may 
be wrong, but I would venture the 
guess that the reason is not always 
lack of ability on the part of either 
the student or the teacher but may 
well be a lack of incentive or motiva- 
tion. English composition, many stu- 
dents have come to feel, means 
experiment in literary expression, 
dabbling with the idea that one fine 
day they may be writers. Or else, 
and perhaps this is more often true, 
the course is simply a requirement of 
the college to be discharged as pain- 
lessly as possible. Granted that an 
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educated person should be able to 
write lucid English prose merely 
because it is his native tongue, why 
indeed not point out to him, obvious 
though it may seem, that in whatever 
walk of life he may establish his 
career, the skill of writing will often 
be a prime criterion of his success? 
Letters, reports, articles, instructions, 
all these and more will call upon him 
constantly for all the expertness he 
can muster in communicating by the 
written word the thoughts, facts, and 
opinions which will determine success 
or failure in his vocation. What 
better insurance could a student have, 
what greater motivation, than to 
sense this simple truth at the time he 
“takes” English I? And would it be 
amiss for his instructor to establish 
this relationship between study and 
vocation at odd times during the 
period of instruction? I think not. 
The teacher need not labor the point, 
but he can, and I believe should, 
elucidate it. Perhaps in this way the 
student can be made to realize that he 
is not merely earning three credits in a 
course but, indeed, the difference 
between a good meal ticket and a 
poor one. 

The objection will be raised that 
such reference to the vocational sig- 
nificance of English composition puts 
the subject on a “practical” or 
“commercial” plane and destroys its 
value as a study either for its own sake 
or as a part of general education. If 
so, I cannot agree that the addition of 
one value can destroy other values. 
Perhaps it boils down to emphasis, 
which places the problem squarely in 
the hands of the teacher. If he is a 
good teacher, I will put my trust in 
him; if he is not a good teacher 
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Most of the liberal-arts colleges 
ordinarily require students to take a 
course in the physical or biological sci- 
ences. It is argued that one can have 
small appreciation of world affairs 
without some acquaintance with the 
realm of science, and few would seri- 
ously dispute the contention. What is 
not always made clear to students, 
however, is that some understanding of 
science is today essential to the proper 
pursuit of almost any occupation. 
That the student study physics or 
chemistry, biology or geology, may 
or may not be important to him. 
Unless he is preparing for a career 
in science, the main thing is for him 
to understand what President Conant 
calls the “‘tactics and strategy of 
science,” the differences between the 
observational and experimental sci- 
ences, the evolution of new concepts 
from experiment, and, especially, the 
réle of controls in experimentation. 

The introduction of science into 
industry has been a process of 
belabored struggle and misconception. 
Acceptance has come slowly and often 
only as a result of strong extraneous 
forces. The exigencies of the first 
World War established the industrial 
chemist; the second World War was 
the industrial physicist’s war in so far 
as it helped him to gain a firmer 
foothold than he had enjoyed previ- 
ously. As recently as ten years ago a 
manufacturing company released a 
physicist whom it had employed 
only a year before for “fundamental 
research” in the industry. The 
reason: “He was unwilling to make 
compromises and take short cuts 
[sic]. The truth is this man’s 


employer needed a physicist and he 
might have benefited by research into 
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some of the basic scientific problems of 
the industry, but he did not understand 
the scientist, his problems, his meth- 
ods, or the very essence of scientific 
research, its speculative character, 
The employer was not interested in 
science, but in miracles, and _ his 
understanding of miracles was no 
doubt greater than his comprehension 
of science—all, I fear, to his detriment. 

Whether it be in the field of 
journalism or advertising, business 
management or law, an appreciation 
of the methods and limitations of 
science is prerequisite to intelligent 
participation in it and to its proper 
uses. Once this can be demonstrated, 
fewer students, in my opinion, will 
complain that having taken a course 
in biology or geology or physics was 
a waste of time for the mere sake of 
earning credits. 


HE vocational significance of 

history and government is prob- 
ably seldom brought to the attention 
of undergraduates. The compulsion 
to know of the world’s past and to gain 
clear concepts of its present modus 
operandi should be sufficient in them- 
selves to motivate any student in the 
pursuit of such subjects. However, if 
he needs the sanction of vocational 
meaning in order to include such 
courses in his curriculum, he will find 
it. The names of warriors and the 
dates of battles per se will help him 
little, but if, as in the study of 
science, he is able to gain an apprecia- 
tion of methods, to acquire in this 
instance the habit of viewing current 
endeavor in the light of perspective 
and the previous trials and tribulations 
of mankind, he may avoid many pit- 
falls, whatever may prove to be his 
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career. Whether the student’s calling 
be medicine, manufacturing, or labor 
relations, he will learn that every 
vocation not only has its own history, 
but that social, political, and economic 
forces acting hom time immemorial 
have shaped the occupation as he 
finds it today and will continue to do 
so throughout his lifetime. 

By the study of history we learn 
that people behave in one way or 
another under a given set of circum- 
stances. We also learn that circum- 
stances are seldom the same, are 
seldom “given.” To evaluate prop- 
erly the behavior of people at any 
time we must therefore have an 
appreciation of the forces to which 
they are and have been subject. One 
of the functions of the historian is to 
delineate these forces. The merchan- 
diser and the advertising man find 
these forces plus human behavior their 
stock in trade. Not to know them or 
understand them is fatal to their 
careers. All of which simply means 
that a proper comprehension of and 
success in any vocation may derive in 
part from an appreciation of its his- 
torical development and the behavior 
and circumstances of the people and 
events of which history is made. 

As for government, one is quite 
blind today who is unaware of the 
interplay between private enterprise 
and public controls. Without knowl- 
edge of the structure and functions of 
municipal, state, and federal govern- 
ments, a businessman in contem- 
porary life gropes in the dark, and in 
anything approaching “one world” 
(or two) his understanding must 
reach out to embrace foreign govern- 
ments, too. ‘Tariffs, taxation, public 
ownership, labor legislation, and all 
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manner of qualifying and restrictive 
powers will determine not only the 
success but the very existence of his 
business. The better informed he is 
of them and of their origins and public 
implications, the more easily he can 
cope with them and the more intelli- 
gently as a citizen he can help direct 
their course and influence. And it 
should be remembered that immunity 
from governmental sanctions today 
is as remote for the doctor, the 
lawyer, the architect, and the pub- 
lisher as it is for the businessman. 
We still live in a free society where 
individualism is the keystone, but there 
are strong penetrations of collectivism. 

Our present national retreat from 
isolation in international affairs means 
that courses in the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum that in any way have a 
bearing on the culture and language 
or political and economic life of 
foreign peoples will be “useful” in 
any but the most insular career. To 
live as neighbors with the rest of the 
world, to live and work and play as 
part of a world community, calls for 
all the knowledge and understanding 
we can marshal, and co-operative 
participation in any sphere of human 
endeavor on the world stage will 
be impossible without appropriate 
education for it. 


HE foregoing references to the 

vocational significance of liberal- 
arts courses, or general education, no 
doubt look obvious and banal to 
many readers. It would seem unneces- 
sary therefore to labor the point that 
a grain, and often many grains, of 
vocational education are to be found 
with effortless search in the cur- 
riculums of the liberal-arts colleges 
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that are generally conceded to be 
non-vocational. One could cite many 
more examples. All this is obvious 
indeed, and yet is it so apparent to 
the students? I think not, and I 
believe that the failure of colleges to 
point out the obvious has resulted 
often in a wide gulf of misunderstand- 
ing between student and teacher and 
some forfeiture of the student’s best 
effort in the classroom. I contend 
that this failure has diverted many 
students from the liberal arts and into 
strictly vocational courses, and has 
left embittered and disillusioned other 
students groping their bewildered way 
through a four-year curriculum whose 
functions and relationship to the aims 
of education they were never aided to 
understand or appreciate. Some other 
students have been led to eschew 
certain courses in the liberal-arts 
curriculum for others which seemed 
to them more “practical,” and to 
attribute false values oftentimes to 
courses of which they never fully 
grasped the whole meaning and which 
no instructor or other official of the 
college ever helped them properly 
to interpret. 

Earlier, I referred to the com- 
parative satisfaction of the _pre- 
professional student in liberal arts 
by pointing out that his vocational 
objective is recognized in the cur- 
riculum and that to this extent his 
college course is a very realistic part 
of his professional education. One 
may question, however, how much the 
pre-medical student, for example, 
regards that part of his curriculum 
which is non-scientific as vocational 
education in any sense. Undergrad- 


uate candidates for medical schools 
are obliged to complete certain courses 
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in chemistry, zoology, and physics, as 
well as in English and foreign lan- 
guages. Much of their program, 
however, is elective, and they are 
urged to include studies in the 
humanities and social sciences. The 
extent to which the elective part of 
their curriculum may mean more than 
earning credits must depend upon 
the student, his advisers, and his 
instructors. 


HAVE mentioned the need for 

mutual understanding between the 
student and his college concerning the 
purposes of each. I have indicated 
that courses in the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum may serve the objectives of 
both general education and vocational 
education in most instances. I have 
assumed from observation that the 
first aim of the curriculum is the one 
commonly held by the liberal-arts 
colleges, namely, general education, 
while students increasingly seek some 
vocational significance in college 
courses. I have suggested that the 
burden of interpreting courses in the 
light of vocational utility be placed 
upon the instructor. This is one 
approach; I should like to mention 
two others. 

First, I believe that better compre- 
hension of the liberal-arts curriculum 
can be achieved by a thoroughgoing 
revision of the statements of aims 
which appear in college catalogues. 
A college which offers pre-professional 
courses of study for teachers, medical 
students, law students, and students 
of business administration makes this 
statement as a preface to descriptions 
of these “‘special” programs: 

The facilities of this College are 
intended primarily for students interested 
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in liberal-arts education, but are a/so 
italics mine] available, by means of the 
following special programs, to students 
planning eventually to enter certain of 
the professions. 


The implication is that, grudgingly, 
this college is obliged to recognize the 
vocational interests and motives of 
certain special classes of students who 
are not in the main stream, whereas 
its chief interest is in a major group 
whose interests do not embrace any 
vocational goals and who seek only a 
liberal education. To be sure, this is 
a coeducational institution, and a 
number of the women students, we 
may assume, are not preparing for 
any career other than housekeeping, 
but of the men students one wonders 
how many there may be who do not 
contemplate some profession or a 
business career. In fact, some 45 
per cent of the Seniors in this college 
do plan to continue in graduate or 
professional schools and, of the remain- 
ing §5 per cent, most will enter some 
business or industrial occupation. 
Some there are, of course, who as 
Freshmen have no vocational objec- 
tive, but, as graduation approaches 
year by year, the aims of most of 
them take shape so that by the end 
of the junior year there are few who do 
not know “‘what I am going to do.” 

Now the truth is that most of the 
students in this college are “‘interested 
in liberal-arts education,” or should 
be, even including those in pre- 
professional programs; but they are 
also interested in vocational educa- 
tion. Why, then, should the college 
offer them only an either-or proposi- 
tion? Actually, it does not even do 
this; to a majority of its students it 
says in effect, “This college is run for 
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students who are primarily, if not 
solely, interested in liberal-arts educa- 
tion. If you have an occupational 
interest, we do, however, have some 
special programs for you, and you will 
be tolerated.” 

Let these college announcements 
establish the values of liberal educa- 
tion—to all students, including the 
pre-professionals. At the same time, 
let the colleges make clear to any 
student that liberal-arts courses also 
serve a very great function as voca- 
tional education, and that, whatever 
may be a student’s occupational 
interest, he can find real vocational 
value in almost any course in the 
curriculum. Let the announcements 
point out further that there need be no 
conflict between vocational and liberal 
education, that both are necessary, 
each important in its own way, and 
that they complement each other in 
the individual’s total program of 
learning. In this way the liberal arts 
can be made to live in student minds 
when, perhaps, they have never in 
some instances seemed vital before. 
As long as the colleges attempt to 
divorce liberal education from the 
natural vocational interests of their 
students, they can never, it seems to 
me, fully serve their highest function 
as educational institutions in a demo- 
cratic society. 


HERE is one other way in which 

this reconciliation between the 
liberal-arts curriculum and the stu- 
dent’s vocational interest can be 
achieved. Where a liberal-arts college 
employs a staff of vocational coun- 
selors, the processes of education on 
the one hand and vocational selection 
on the other may operate in parallel. 
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Educational and vocational counseling 
should be, but need not be, closely 
interrelated in this situation. The 
vocational counselor, however, is in a 
position to help the student evaluate 
in terms of vocational education 
whatever he and his educational 
adviser have agreed upon as a desirable 
course of study. This procedure need 
not and should not mean devaluation 
of the student’s program in terms of 
general or liberal education; on the 
contrary, the wise counselor will lend 
his support and encouragement to the 
study of any subject which will make 
his student a better-educated man in 
the best tradition of liberal education. 

To repeat, the vocational counselor 
can help the student fill out the 
pattern of his career planning by 
revealing to him the bearing upon 
his future occupation which his pro- 
gram of liberal-arts courses will 
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unquestionably possess. In this man- 
ner, the student’s quest for a voca- 
tional goal and his study of the arts 
and sciences become integrated instead 
of persisting as completely unrelated 
facets of his education for citizen- 
ship and professional and occupational 
competency. 

The liberal-arts colleges today recog- 
nize the student’s interest in educa- 
tion, in athletics, and in_ social 
development. The more far-seeing 
institutions are trying constructively 
to fuse all student interests and activi- 
ties, scholastic and extra-curricular, 
into a meaningful whole consistent 
with the development of young citi- 
zens for life in a democracy. Is there 
any good reason why a student’s 
interest in his future vocation should 
not be fully recognized and made a 
part of the rest of his undergradu- 
ate life? [Vol. XIX, No. §] 
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Democracy in College 


By HENRY NOBLE MACCRACKEN 


Privilege and Responsibility Accepted in a Democratic Spirit 


OST words have more than 

one meaning; and democracy 

is no exception. It has two 
chief meanings. The first and earliest 
meaning comes down from Greek 
times, and is “government by the 
people.”” The second may be called 
the “American” meaning, and is 
“government for the people.” We 
think of the two as inseparable but in 
fact they are quite distinct. The 
Soviet Union, for example, claims 
that government by a party com- 
posing only a small fraction of the 
people—less than 10 per cent—is 
“democracy.” It is possible that 
their government works “for the 
people,” though we have not enough 
proved facts to justify us in assuming 
this. But in the United States, 
government must be both “by” 
and “for” all the people to be truly 
democratic. 

There is still a third meaning, a 
result in great part of the working 
out in practice of the other two. It 
refers to the manners of people under 
a truly democratic government. It 
describes their attitudes and opin- 
ions. In this sense, democracy tells 
how we behave toward others. Inher- 
ent in it is the idea of equality. Our 
Declaration of Independence uses the 
word egual because of the belief that 
our Creator created us equal, and 
that therefore we are equal in the 
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consideration which we should all 
enjoy. For most of us this will be 
sufficient reason for believing in 
equality of treatment. But we may 
add to the view in the Declaration 
of Independence that we have found 
the principle of equality of treatment 
to bring about the greatest satis- 
factions in community life, and there- 
fore to be valid. 

When we talk about democracy in 
school or college, we usually think of 
all these meanings, though, no doubt, 
mostly of the last. Students in school 
are not quite old enough to share 
completely in the full government of 
the school. When universities were 
first started in Italy in the Middle 
Ages, students governed them. They 
formed the university, chose the city 
where it was to be, and hired and 
fired the professors. This did not 
work very well; and the method used 
at Paris, where “‘masters”’ or teachers 
formed and governed the university, 
came to be the accepted pattern. 

But it is possible, and has been 
found practicable, for the modern 
college to approach in some measure 
the freedom of the mediaeval uni- 
versity. For example, at Vassar Col- 
lege the faculty of professors have 
agreed not to adopt any rules without 
previous notice to, and conference 
with, the students. The students’ 
vote on these measures has nearly 
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always guided the faculty in their 
final action. 

In their choice of studies, and conse- 
quently of their professors, modern 
students have great freedom. They 
thus participate in “government” to 
a great extent. Most new courses 
are added as a result of student 
demand, and other courses are dropped 
because students no longer want to 
study them. This, surely, is govern- 
ment by the students. 

Certainly, too, the college is gov- 
erned “for” the students. Their wel- 
fare is the first thought of the college. 
In a university, research and new 
knowledge may be the chief aim, but 
in undergraduate colleges the students 
come first. 

The question may then be asked, 
Will college life be democratic as a 
result of these conditions? I would 
answer “‘yes’’; wherever government 
by students and for students has 
been the chief aim, a democratic 
society has resulted. But we must 
remember that colleges do not exist 
ina vacuum. They area part of the 
American community. And so, wher- 
ever undemocratic conditions prevail 
in our country, these will be reflected 
in college life. 

If students are taught by their 
parents not to associate with persons 
of another religion or race, they will 
carry these preferences into their own 
student life. They will form undemo- 
cratic clubs, trying to deny equality 
of opportunity to their fellow stu- 
dents, because they do not think 
democracy will really work in their 
own lives. 

Or if the college boards of admission, 
fearful of what the graduates will say, 
should close the doors of the college to 
one group or another, the college will 
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not be democratic in the real American 
sense. Democracy and snobbishness 
are incompatible. 

Or if wealthy families give their 
children too much money, and the 
college life is ruled, as is the world of 
fashion, by money standards, the 
college will be undemocratic because 
equality of treatment will not be 
possible. In city life, this is not 
so bad, because people of different 
incomes can divide up into groups of 
fairly equal budgets. But in the 
much smaller world of college, inequal- 
ity is forced upon the students who 
live so closely together. 


OW then, what are students to 

do if these conditions prevail, 

as they doin many places? They can 
resist the outer pressures, and try to 
protect their colleges from them. 
They have a very real responsibility 
at this point, because their share in 
college government is very real. They 
can work for democracy in the college 
and they can win the fight. They 
have won so many other struggles. For 
example, women were not admitted 
to college and university without a 
struggle. Colleges like Radcliffe and 
Barnard started because courageous 
women insisted on their right of 
instruction at Columbia and Harvard. 
When we come to fraternity and 
sorority life, the problem is more 
difficult. It is quite possible to defend 
the practice of excluding members of 
other groups from your own. But a 
little reflection will show you how 
unwise this is, because it limits your 
own freedom of making friends out- 
side your own groups. A country 
composed of mutually exclusive groups 
in society will not long remain truly 
democratic, because each group will 
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try to gain power over the others. In 
other words, the groups’ interests will 
be put before the nation’s interests. 

We have seen the unfortunate 
result of this in the history of other 
countries. Every group tends to 
become a political party, and so there 
will be thirty or forty different parties 
even in small countries. Govern- 
ments are formed and overturned by 
these groups, and the country becomes 
the prey of a dictator who rules 
through fear. 

So, the truly democratic college 
today will open its doors wide to 
admit the best students, no matter 
who they are. It will keep its clubs 
open to all, members being chosen 
because they are interested and con- 
genial, not because of race or religion. 
Disparities of wealth and privilege 
will be reduced to the vanishing point. 
Students will govern themselves, and 
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share in college government by con- 
ferences with faculty and trustees. 

But there is one thing more. 
College is a great privilege. Intelli- 
gence is a responsibility. And so the 
atmosphere of the democratic college 
will be one in which this privilege and 
this responsibility will be accepted in 
a democratic spirit. This means that 
they will be used to increase equality 
in all human relations, so that every- 
one will enjoy fair play and the best 
chance for success. 

As a teacher for fifty years, I have 
believed these things that I write, and 
have tried to practice them. I have 
found students eager to work in the 
same direction. Each generation of 
students has taken its obligation more 
seriously. I have high hopes that 
before long our American colleges 
will be democratic in the best Ameri- 
can sense. [Vol. XIX, No. 8] 








What Character Tomorrow’s 
Children? 


By DALE B. HARRIS 


The Function of Adult Education in a Rapidly Changing Society 


HE character and personality 

traits which educators have 

stressed as significant in child 
development have inevitably arisen 
from our cultural ideology. After 
much research into the nature of 
social development in children and 
the characteristics of well-adjusted 
versus poorly adjusted persons, psy- 
chologists state a principle: The 
development of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence should be cornerstones in 
the handling of children because these 
traits appear most suitable for adult 
adjustment to the status quo. 

Other qualities of character which 
are considered important proceed like- 
wise from our ideology. Temperance, 
in the broad sense, honesty, loyalty, 
thrift, industry, and many other 
virtues inculcated within the family 
and institutional education of the 
country could be mentioned. Like- 
wise, our emphasis on achievement 
through competition (but competi- 
tion according to a code of honor 
which forbids taking unfair advantage 
of one’s competitors), success as the 
achievement of a mark in life better 
than one’s parents reached—again, 
usually interpreted in a_ material 
sense—all of these qualities were 
brought to this country by pro- 
ponents of the dogma of the Prot- 


estant Reformation and woven into 
our national culture. While these 
traits are typical “‘middle class” vir- 
tues, they have come to represent the 
“American way of life” and to control 
the value judgments of more than 
the middle class. 

These qualities are encouraged in 
the family life, the elementary schools, 
and the religious institutions of our 
country, as important in child per- 
sonality and development. Social 
values are in many instances exten- 
sions of these immediate, personal 
values. For example, conservatism, 
the white-collar job, formal educa- 
tion, all highly esteemed by a majority 
in this country (until recent years, at 
any rate), are clearly elaborations of 
the virtues we have mentioned. 

Now it is true that as our culture 
shifted from an agricultural to an 
industrial expression, this ideology 
suffered violation. Competition was 
not always fair; workers did not 
always put forth a maximum of loyal 
effort, trusting in the paternalism of 
employers for adequate reward. The 
individual as an individual was fre- 
quently overlooked in the philosophy 
of mass production. 

The fact that an ideology, devel- 
oped to give a rationale to a particular 
economic structure, may in turn 
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affect the evolution of that structure 
is illustrated by what happened in the 
process of industrializing our econ- 
omy. The many reform movements 
which have persistently dogged the 
industrial revolution may be viewed 
as reaffirmations of the worth of the 
individual—a central tenet of demo- 
cratic ideology. Illustrations are the 
various humanitarian reforms, the 
labor movement, feminism, and oppo- 
sition to child labor. 

The development in modern times 
of a concern for child welfare and 
parent education represents another 
reafhirmation of our traditional ideol- 
ogy. For the most part, mental 
hygienists, parent educators, and 
child-welfare specialists have stressed 
the qualities needed by a vigorous 
participant in a competitive system 
of private enterprise, where efficiency 
means reduction of costs. Inde- 
pendence, vocational skill, social abil- 
ity, leadership, intiative, a willingness 
to work hard and to go beyond what 
is required, pride, and other qualities 
so often mentioned in discussions of 
child development stem from a social 
ideology wherein the adjusted indi- 
vidual holds his own in competition 
with other free, energetic, striving 
persons. 


UT a new ideology is in the mak- 

ing, and some direction can 
already be discerned in its develop- 
ment. We note considerably more 
stress on the “state” in presidential 
utterances than even a few years ago. 
The state, “humanity,” the people, 
rather than the individual or the 
person, are cited as the focus of 
reform efforts. ‘Human rights” are 
set above property rights in courts of 
law and in the quasi-legal actions of 
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governmental commissions. We hear 
less of loyalty to individual conscience 
and more of loyalty to national issues 
and acknowledged leaders. In a 
recrudescence of Bonapartism, lead- 
ers frankly present themselves as 
essential. In a more subtle phrasing 
of the doctrine “L’état, c’est moi,” 
they justify their decisions as being 
mandates from the people, since they 
as leaders are the acknowledged 
spokesmen for their followers. Thus, 
a president tells a Congress, in effect: 
“If you don’t accomplish this, then I 
will, for the people demand (and 
deserve) action.” 

There is less emphasis on oppor- 
tunity and more on jobs and security; 
less on free initiative and more on 
planning. Competition is regulated; 
over-all governmental controls sub- 
stitute for yesterday’s discipline of 
supply and demand. Joe Doakes, 
just another man on the assembly 
line, finds less satisfaction and pride 
in his work accomplishment. In dis- 
cussions of his place on a salary scale, 
the nature and quality of his work 
tend to be forgotten in the insistence 
upon his right to a job. 

We still talk of opportunity, initi- 
ative, free enterprise, for, of course, a 
majority of people still think in such 
terms. Big business and big govern- 
ment scarcely act in such terms, 
however. Another ideology can be 
discerned taking form, and popular 
utterances confusedly juxtapose ideas 
from the older and the newer dogmas. 

Interviews with servicemen being 
returned to civil life and with those 
already discharged reveal a number 
of significant needs which appear to 
be re-enforcing the change in values 
we have cited. An initial desire to be 
done with all regimentation is soon 
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replaced by a bewildered seeking of 
authority for the problems and deci- 
sions of daily life. The veteran, 
reminded on every hand of his “rights 
and benefits,” is convinced he has 
something coming to him and _ be- 
comes exasperated at the slowness 
with which veterans’ machinery works. 

A great many men who contracted 
marriages just prior to or after enter- 
ing service are for the first time 
meeting the demands and responsibil- 
ities which marriage involves. And 
this after a period of rather com- 


plete dependency on system and 


regulations. 

A large number of veterans-to-be 
reject any persuasion to take thought 
for their future; they wish to “look 
around for a while” to see if they 
cannot work a “deal” somewhere. 
Their phraseology is significant. The 
deal almost always relates to increased 
job security as contrasted with per- 
sonal security arising from increased 
competency. That memories of the 
depression still operate is revealed by 
the number of men hoping for civil 
service appointments or jobs with 
governmental veteran facilities. 

Many of those planning to return 
to formal schooling are, in effect, 
avoiding the acceptance of full per- 
sonal responsibility. Increased skill 
is recognized as an important out- 
come of training, but the immediate 
and attractive aspect of schooling is 
often the personal security it offers 
for a definite period. A few men 
recognize the subsistence allowance 
of the “G.I. Bill” as a “grant-in-aid” 
for education; the more frequently 
heard comment is “But I can’t /ive 
on that!” One need scarcely com- 
ment on the contrast of this attitude 
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with that of college students only ten 
or fifteen years ago. 

The regimented, “secure” society 
appeals to the thinking of uncertain, 
dependent persons. Various writers, 
particularly Karen Horney in The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time, have 
described the unstable personality so 
characteristic of modern times and 
apparently the product of rapid social 
change. Political spokesmen find such 
persons quite willing to back Five 
Year Plans, Four Year Plans, Bev- 


eridge Plans, and New Deals. 


T IS expected that the new ideology 

will grow slowly, in response to the 
demands of the now rapidly changing 
social structure. What will be the 
values stressed tomorrow in the train- 
ing of young children? Although it is 
hazardous to predict changes in as 
dynamic a culture as the American 
scene, the question is of sufficient 
practical importance to parents and 
teachers to warrant an attempt. 

If our political and economic struc- 
ture follows even in general outline 
the seemingly world-wide trend, it is 
likely that more and more during the 
next twenty-five years we will hear 
of the state’s interest in the family. 
Loyalties of members of the family 
may be directed to national or 
regional symbols and leaders. Prob- 
ably there will be somewhat less 
emphasis given to family name and 
history, or to accumulation of prop- 
erty as prestige symbols, and more to 
position or rank of job in an hierarch- 
ical bureaucracy. Almost certainly, 
there will be more emphasis on 
discipline and obedience as virtues. 

Will character strength be more 

1New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1937. 
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frequently interpreted 1 in terms of use 
of power and prestige, less often in 
terms of self-discipline and restraint, 
or competence and knowledge? If 
so, the strong person may be the 
successful opportunist—the one who 
correctly appraises trends and works 
with the stream of events, wisely 
refraining from fighting for causes 
already lost. Is it possible that such 
a shift has already occurred in part, 
as witness the growing willingness 
openly to condone “practicality” in 
business and politics during the last 
fifty years? 

We have commented on the possi- 
bility of increased emphasis on loyalty 
to group commitments, and through 
groups to their leaders. Would such 
a development be accompanied by 
lessened attention to the develop- 
ment of individual independence and 
self-reliance? 

The tendency to abandon the virtue 
of individual thrift has already been 
apparent in this country, except 
for a temporary reiteration of the 
traditional virtue enforced by war- 
time shortages. The objectives of 
individual thrift are now sought 
in group thrift—enforced savings 
through social-security assessments. 
In an economy based on an ever 
expanding consumption of goods, 
there is little to be gained by insistence 
on frugality or on the economical 
utilization of clothing, automobiles, 
household equipment, and the like. 
This viewpoint has already enlisted 
many able protagonists. Referring 
to the “dollar circuit,” Stuart Chase, 
in Where’s the Money Coming From?,? 
recommends a direct tax on money to 
make it move, suggesting that saving 

*New York: Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., 1943. 
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by individuals from fear of a depres- 
sion can actually help bring a de- 
pression by slowing the spending rate. 

With greater attention given to 
wages and use of consumer goods, 
there will probably be more stress on 
leisure and versatility of interests and 
skills, less on work and industriousness. 


UCH change will affect the status 

and handling of children in the 
family just as it will affect the virtues 
taught them. An authoritarian fam- 
ily under male control existed at the 
time when industry was character- 
istically paternal. Should a new 
paternalism develop, this time in gov- 
ernment, there may be encourage- 
ment to return to the authoritarian 
pattern of family life. Such a move 
would no doubt affect the status of 
women as well as children (even as it 
did in pre-war Germany and Russia). 
There is no discernible trend in this 
direction at the present time. 

In the development of a new social 
and moral ideology there will be a 
period in which the family as a pri- 
mary unit will be disturbed. A large 
number of families will break up. In 
such an event, children may be 
neglected. There are many voices 
today deploring the tendency of par- 
ents to neglect the care, supervision, 
and training of children, or to shift 
the responsibility to the school teacher, 
playground supervisor, probation of. 
ficer, and similar community agents. 

There is no evidence to show that 
the biological family as a social unit 
will alter; Russian efforts to “‘com- 
munize”’ primary social units were not 
notably successful, and the Russians 
attempted this vigorously. There may 
be a postwar trend toward plurality 
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of wives; there were official as well as 
unofficial movements in this direction 
in several European countries follow- 
ing the first World War. 

But the family of tomorrow, for a 
period of time at least, will be def- 
initely less stable than it has been, 
and the reasons are not far to seek. 
Any period of rapid alteration in the 
larger society and its institutions is 
reflected almost at once in primary 
social units, of which the family is the 
most important. War with its attend- 
ant disruptions to manner of living 
and standards of conduct is an imme- 
diate cause. The general shift from 
an individualistic ideology is a more 
remote but no less significant factor. 

There are many signs that this 
period is already with us. The divorce 
rate has been mounting rapidly for 
decades; juvenile delinquency, checked 
in its rapid increase at the onset of 
war, is again rising; as after the first 
World War, the birth rate is leveling 
off and may be expected to fall rather 
sharply in another two or three years. 
Inevitably, the state will become 
concerned with this deterioration as 
it affects population resources and the 
personal stability of citizens. 

We may not, however, find the 
state entering upon programs to 
stabilize the family and increase the 
birth rate. Should the national wealth 
and security in the future depend 
more and more upon sources of nat- 
ural power and less upon the pro- 
ductivity of individual workmen, there 
would be less incentive to produce 
large populations. In the face of sud- 
den and cataclysmic disasters, large 
numbers of non-productive, unspecial- 
ized citizenry massed in metropolitan 
centers might even prove dangerous 
to internal security. 
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for adults—including young 
adults in college—in a rapidly chang- 
ing society of the type described? It 
is obviously not to reiterate blindly 
the character values of a previous era, 
staunch as those values may hous 
been in that era. Such a course would 
only increase the already great hiatus 
between precept and practice which 
every person must hurdle if he is to 
approach life squarely and maturely. 

The reader, as well as the writer of 
this paper, may feel quite disturbed 
at the direction and implications of 
the changes already taking place. 
Such a personal agitation well illus- 
trates the ethnocentric nature of our 
value systems. It is too late to 
attempt to regain the past, comfort- 
able as that past may seem. We must 
rather seek understanding of these 
changes, if we wish to maximize the 
amount of control we can exercise on 
our future course, if we wish to retain 
those qualities of character which 
have aided in our cultural survival 
and development thus far. 

In as much as the family nurtures 
the primary attitudes of an individ- 
ual, it would seem that general-studies 
courses concerned with problems of 
personal and family living should be 
made more widely available. Aca- 
demic courses dealing with the history 
of the family as a social institution or 
legal aspects of the family institution 
are not enough. Problems of indi- 
vidual mental hygiene are adequately 
met on many campuses, but meaning- 
ful courses in consumer education, 
child development for potential par- 
ents, marital problems and adjust- 
ment, and the like, are rare. 

To say that learning becomes most 
effective when the student is faced 
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with pressing personal problems is 
hackneyed but none the less true. 
With a substantial number of young 
married couples on the college campus 
today, the need is all the more urgent 
for education in family living. Pres- 
ent-day divorce rates should be ample 
refutation of the thesis that successful 
marriage in modern times will develop 
“naturally,” without the careful 
attention of the participants. 

The advocates of the older college 
curriculum will oppose, as part of the 
general studies, courses of the type 
suggested here. The place of such 
courses can be justified, however. 
The justification will occur primarily 
in the improvement of quality of 
teaching, of adequacy of synthesis, 
interpretation, and application of 
knowledge. This phase of teaching 
has been too frequently neglected, 
especially in the larger universities 
where instruction is generally molded 
after that of the graduate school with 
its emphasis on research. Under- 
graduate instruction of the sort here 
recommended must be cut from a 
different pattern if general education 
is to succeed in its goals. In fact, with 
enrollments of many universities prac- 
tically doubled, curriculum changes in 
the non-technical areas are inevitable. 

This ‘‘education in family living” 
should be encouraged in the high 
schools and junior colleges as well. 
Beginnings have been made, here and 
there, in family-life education, begin- 
nings which should be fostered, evalu- 
ated, improved, and extended to 
other schools. It is often recognized, 
though not always admitted, by 
academic psychologists that what the 
student of general psychology wants 
is more commonly taught in social 
psychology, or in  mental-hygiene 
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courses. Gains in this direction have 
been scored at a number of universi- 
ties, but more progress is needed. 

More specifically, the institutions 
concerned with the training of teach- 
ers, child and family welfare workers, 
parent educators, and similar special- 
ists should concentrate on the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


1. To further refine present techniques for 
studying human development as con- 
ditioned by a rapidly changing society. 

2. To develop general courses aimed at 
giving a viewpoint to students who are 
or will be parents. This objective 
assumes that an awareness of the 
nature of social change will permit 
more people to adjust to and accom- 
modate the impact of social stresses. 
This objective implies a vigorous pro- 
gram of extension classes and activities 
in the larger universities. 


3. To study parental attitudes continu- 


ously, as a gauge of the social and 
personal values evolving in social 
change. 


4. To carry on exploratory work on the 


types of predominant human personal 
and social needs in the changing 
society, and on techniques of satis- 
fying such needs within whatever basic 
social units develop. 

5. To anticipate, investigate, and offer 
ameliorative suggestions for the in- 
creased family dislocations and adult 
bewilderment that will most certainly 
exist in the next ten or fifteen years. 
This objective implies research, inte- 
gration of and editorializing upon 
research, and service activities of a 
clinical or consulting nature. 


This discussion assumes that a new 
principle of social organization is 
arising—not just a period of difficult 
adjustment after which old principles 
will be reafhrmed. It assumes that 
very profound social changes will 

[Contined on page 441) 





A World Affairs Laboratory 


By WILLIAM P. TUCKER 


A Review of Seven Annual Conferences on International Affairs of Students 
from Macalester College and the United College of Winnipeg 


of men,” as the Unesco charter 

so aptly puts it, “it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” One 
of the most promising avenues for 
approaching this goal is through 
international intercollegiate contacts. 
Approaches thus far used have been 
through exchanges of students and 
teachers, educational missions sent 
abroad, and international conferences 
of students and teachers. The last 
of these seems to be the most fruit- 
ful for near-by schools in adjoining 
countries. 

A pioneering venture of this kind 
is in its eighth successful year for two 
midwest colleges (Macalester College 
of St. Paul and United College of 
Winnipeg), and is now being con- 
sidered by United States and Canadian 
border colleges farther west. This 
annual student laboratory for inter- 
national problems meets in alternate 
years at the two colleges. 

The sixth annual meeting, held in 
November, 1946, at St. Paul, dealt 
with national ideologies and the 
prospects for world order. And, natu- 
rally, the spotlight was focused on 
crucial problems facing the 1947 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

The first annual conference, in 1941, 
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discussed “‘The Western Democracies 
in the World of Today,” seeking to 
promote better understanding between 
the college students of the two 
countries and to analyze the common 
national problems in order to achieve 
better international co-operation. 
Political and economic sections studied 
common problems in these fields. 
Against a common political and 
cultural background, the resulting 
similarities and diversities of politi- 
cal evolution were considered: the 
Dominion-Empire relationship and 
United States political history; the 
nature of federalism in the two 
countries; and their joint political, 
military, and economic support for 
democracy in beleaguered Europe. 
The rdle of geography, natural 
resources, and economic development 
in Canadian-American relations of the 
present and future were considered. 
The second annual meeting, held 
during our full involvement in the 
war, re-emphasized the political and 
economic interdependence of the two 
democracies with the theme “Our 
Common Purpose and Interest.’ Suc- 
cessive sessions discussed the back- 
ground of separate statehood of 
Canada and the United States, how 
the two could effectively co-operate 
in the war effort, and collaboration 
in the postwarera. The third annual 
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meeting also discussed postwar co- 
operation between the two countries. 

The fifth conference, in 1945, dealt 
with problems of the peace in the 
Pacific. The impact of Western civili- 
zation on the Orient and the postwar 
status and réle of China and Japan 
had special emphasis; while the 
respective interests of the major 

wers in the Orient were candidly 
discussed. The necessity of a strong 
world organization was assumed. Both 
groups feared the consequences of 
Russian-Allied distrust, feeling that it 
was more widespread in the United 
States than in Canada. Immediate 
reorientation of policy toward the 
Orient was urged—an end to exploita- 
tion of the East. Demilitarization, 
re-education, and the return to a 
healthy and balanced economy were 
urged for Japan. It was believed 
that the United States was giving 
insufficient support to Japanese liberal 
elements, possibly through fear of 
giving indirect aid to the rise of a 
Russia-oriented Japan. Likewise, the 
belief was rather general that Ameri- 
can policy in China was divisive in 
terms of a liberal democratic future. 
Strong support was registered for 
adequate developmental loans for the 
Orient through the International 
Bank, free from Great-Power political 
control. A speedy end to colonialism 
in southeast Asia was urged. 

The sixth conference, which was 
held in November, 1946, at St. Paul, 
dealt with political ideas and forms of 
government, trends of significance in 
the major countries affecting the 
future of peace, and the prospects for 
world organization. These topics were 
discussed at successive half-day gen- 
eral sessions. The session on ideas 
and forms of government considered, 
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first, certain basic values sought by 
government, such as: individual free- 
dom versus authority, /aissez faire 
versus social planning, local autonomy 
versus centralization of power, civil 
liberties, and ethics and power politics. 
After laying such a groundwork, the 
delegates discussed the forms of gov- 
ernment most likely to achieve these 
values and to achieve economy and 
efficiency in government, an “‘effec- 
tive” foreign policy, and popular 
participation in government. The ses- 
sion on major trends likely to affect 
world peace considered, in turn, trends 
under the following categories in 
Russia, Britain, the United States, and 
Canada: domestic political thought 
and practice, foreign political affairs, 
the domestic economy, and foreign 
economic relations. The final session, 
on the prospects for world organiza- 
tion and peace, considered first the 
United Nations setup—its structure 
and functions, the related agencies, 
and comparisons and contrasts with 
the League of Nations system. This 
was followed by criticisms of the 
United Nations setup and suggestions 
for the future—an improved United 
Nations, world federalism, and the 
like. 

The 1947 conference dealt with 
“Changing Forces in a New World 
Order,” discussing clashing political, 
economic, and social aims in Europe, 
the Orient, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The 1948 session concentrates 
on “The Western Hemisphere in 
World Politics”—this area’s relation 
to the United Nations, the “‘ Western 
orbit,” and the “Russian orbit.” 


N OBSERVER at the early confer- 
ences was reminded of Raymond 
Clapper’s remark that the intelligence 
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of the American public should not be 
underestimated nor its information 
overestimated. Both points applied 
to the delegates of the first confer- 
ences, especially to the American 
delegates. At the early conferences, 
each group tended to view the other 
with curiosity and some apprehen- 
sion; but as time passed, each took the 
other for granted, forgot “national” 
differences, and divided (when they 
did) on intellectual bases. The dele- 
gates to the conferences of the last 
two or three years have been increas- 
ingly well informed and have shown 
an increasing degree of political 
sophistication. For example, at the 
last conference there was more or less 
consensus on such topics as_ the 
following: that the trend toward 
increased social planning is inevitable 
and desirable, requiring only to be 
intelligently guided and made demo- 
cratically responsible; that foreign 
policy is highly dependent upon 
domestic conditions; that “‘ free enter- 
prise” in the United States may be 
receiving its last chance to succeed; 
that the American policy in China 
has been bad; that American manage- 
ment of the atomic bomb has been 
bad; that the Big-Power veto in the 
United Nations is still necessary; and 
that the chances for success of the 
United Nations are better than were 
those of the League. 

It is hard to view oneself or one’s 
country from the vantage point of an 
outside observer, but these annual 


Canadian-American student confer- 
ences facilitate the achievement of 
that essential ingredient of inter- 
national understanding. Here, the 
clash of ideas has promoted clarity 
of thought and expression and a 
greater appreciation of the potential 
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contributions of the social sciences, 
There have been few tendencies to 
regard the two college delegations as 
rival “‘debate” teams attached to 
respective “‘national” views. 

One reason for this relatively 
detached view may lie in the stu- 
dents’ preparation which precedes 
each annual session. The ground- 
work for each autumn conference is 
laid on the two campuses during the 
preceding spring, when eligible stu- 
dents choose various aspects of the 
next fall’s subject for study during the 
summer. Between September and 
the time of the conference in Novem- 
ber, these students and faculty ad- 
visers hold weekly meetings, dis- 
cussing in detail the points on the 
conference agenda in an atmosphere 
similar to that of the informal round- 
table sessions of the conference itself. 
Viewpoints of the other delegation are 
anticipated, in so far as possible, and 
evaluated. Thus, these meetings serve 
as rehearsals for the conference. 

The mechanical details are largely 
handled by committees of the student 
delegates, since the conference is 
essentially a student affair. These 
projects begin with planning the 
program, determining criteria for 
eligibility of delegates and alternates, 
outlining and carrying through the 
weekly pre-conference study meetings, 
and arranging the many and impor- 
tant details of the conference itself— 
food and quarters for visiting dele- 
gates, entertainment, publicity, con- 
ference recording and reporting, and 
soon. A faculty advisory committee 
from the social-science departments, 
under the chairmanship of the head of 
the History Department, works with 
the student committees. 

[Continued on page 442] 
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Doctorate Loads 


How many candidates for the doc- 
torate degrees should one professor be 
expected to sponsor? A good many 
professors and administrators have 
wondered about the answer to that 
question. 

The author recently asked sixteen 
professors in other institutions to 
answer the following two questions: 
For how many active doctoral candi- 
dates are you now sponsor or chairman 
of the sponsoring committee? What 
do you think is a reasonable number 
for one professor to carry if he is to do 
a good job? 

Replies were received from the fol- 
lowing institutions: 

Pennsylvania State 

College 
Rutgers University 


Stanford University 
Syracuse University 


Columbia University 
George Washington 
University 
Harvard University 
Michigan State 


College University of 
Northwestern Minnesota 
University University of 


Ohio State University Pennsylvania 


The responses are summarized as 
follows : 


Present Recommended Present Recommended 
Load Load Load Load 
OE erat tears 2 ere 4to8 
St higtea na npiece 30r 4 Dea was saws 6 to 8 
- er 4 _ Rep ee 8 
Mee tai one 4 SPikiccwowe 10 
ee 4 > ere 10 
Betis ive sean 40Fr § eee 12 
Peay onaae 5 Bae ware wens 15 
| ee 5 or 6 Me ose yas 1s 


1Reported by Robert Hoppock, Professor of 
Education, New York University. 


Why College Students Fail’ 


Dean Thompson, of the University 
of Omaha, appointed a faculty com- 
mittee* to study the reasons for stu- 
dent failures. Failure was defined for 
committee purposes as deficient scho- 
lastic performance, denoted by the 
mark F. The committee decided that 
the most fruitful method of attacking 
the problem would be to analyze for 
one semester the factors objectively 
measured which might influence the 
marks earned by twenty all-/ students 
and twenty all-F students. 

To discover the characteristics 
which differentiated 4 and F students 
on the college level, the members of 
the faculty who had these students in 
their classes were interviewed by 
assigned members of the committee. 
The faculty member concerned was 
asked why he had given the student 
being investigated the mark opposite 
his name. Faculty members were 
co-operative, and in no case was there 
any hesitancy in replying. There 
were 208 interviews—one interview 
for each course carried by the 40 4 
and F students. Of these, 96 were 
carried by F students and 112 by 
A students. A majority of the 
explanations or reasons given by 


*Reported by L. O. Taylor, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Omaha. 

’The committee was composed of the following 
faculty members: Russell C. Derbyshire, Harry F. 
Fore, Leslie N. Garlough (statistician), Mildred 
Gearhart, Lyman H. Harris, Elizabeth Kaho, 
A. Dayle Wallace, Frances E. Wood, and L. O. 
Taylor, chairman. 
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faculty members for specific marks 
could be classified under the six head- 
ings of ability, application, attend- 
ance, attitude, interest, and prepara- 
tion, as shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF THE EXPLANATIONS OF FACULTY 
MEMBERS OF THE SpEciFic Marks GIVEN 
To A anD F SrupDents 

















PERCENTAGE OF TIMES 
MENTIONED 
Factor CaTecory 

A F 

(1) (2) (3) 

kt obi des ieee oie 26 14 
Application................ II 7 
Attendance—irregular....... 14 47 
IN bin ob e-05 badd coe es 24 9 
Ee eae ere 14 10 
I cicikeesace sane II 13 











The table was set up by the com- 
mittee to facilitate statistical analysis 
or to determine, from the explana- 
tions of faculty members, whether 
there were certain common significant 
differences in the six categories be- 
tween students earning the marks 4 
and F. For example, the factor of 
attendance was frequently mentioned 
by faculty members: 4 students were 
regular in attendance, while F' stu- 
dents were very irregular in attend- 
ance. When Snedecor’s homogeneity 
test was applied to times mentioned, 
it was found that there was less than 
one chance in a thousand that the 
categories were of equal importance. 
An examination of percentages men- 
tioned revealed that the three cate- 
gories of ability, attendance, and 
attitude were differently stressed for 
4 and F students. By employing the 
usual technique for testing the sig- 
nificance of a difference between two 
percentages, it was found that the 
chance that attendance was similarly 
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interpreted was less than one in 
one hundred thousand; in attitudes 
less than one in five hundred; and in 
ability, less than one in one hundred, 
Thus, for the members of the faculty 
interviewed, it was inferred that 
attendance was more important in F 
than in 4 marks, and that ability and 
attitude were more important in 4 
than in F marks. In terms of faculty 
interviews, the three common sig- 
nificant differences between students 
receiving the mark 4 and students 
earning the mark F were in attend- 
ance, attitude, and ability. Of these 
three, the really significant common 
difference between F and 4 students 
was attendance. 

All objective-test data available in 
the office of the Dean of Students 
regarding the 40 students were assem- 
bled. These were the psychological 
test, the study-habit test, and the 
Bernreuter personality test. The 
intelligence-test scores of students 
earning all-4 marks ranged from the 
65th to the 1ooth percentile, while 
those of students earning all-F' marks 
ranged from the sth to the 78th per- 
centile. The two sets of scores over- 
lapped, so that three of the all-F 
students earned higher intelligence 
ratings than was earned by the lowest 
A student. The median percentile 
score for the failing students was 36; 
for the all-4 students, g1. From the 
data on intelligence, the committee 


drew the tentative conclusion that 
while the all-7 marks could be 


explained largely on the basis of intel- 
lectual ability, the all-F marks could 
not be explained on the basis of the 
absence of intellectual ability. 

The psychological test provided a 
score on reading comprehension. Al- 
though the correlation between the 
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scores on intelligence and reading for 
the 40 all-F and all-4 students was 
96, the range of reading-comprehen- 
sion scores was wider than that of the 
intelligence scores. The reading-test 
scores ranged from 12 to 83 for 
students with all-F marks, and from 
66 to 100 for students with all-4 
marks. The median score of the 
all-F students was 38; that of the all-@ 
students, 95. Again, three ail-F 
students made marks equal to or 
greater than the 66th percentile, the 
score made by the all-/ student who 
scored lowest on the test. In inter- 
preting these data, there was again 
the inference that while the all-4 
students had relatively high reading 
comprehension, the marks earned by 
the all-F students could not be 
explained on the basis of the absence 
of reading ability. 

In interviews with faculty mem- 
bers, the difference between the study 
habits of the all-4 and the all-F 
groups was often mentioned. The 
students’ scores on the Wrenn Study 
Habits Test were assembled and the 
chi-square technique for testing the 
degree of association applied. The 
inference from the computation was 
that there was less than one chance 
in a thousand that the study habits 
of all-F students were similar to those 
of the all-/ students. This difference 
is probably highly significant. 

Faculty members frequently men- 
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tioned attitudes as differentiating 
factors between the 4 and F students. 
The chi-square techniques applied to 
the students’ scores on the Bern- 
reuter personality test led to the 
inference that in only two of the 
six categories—“‘ self-sufficient” versus 
“needs supervision” and “extrovert” 
versus “introvert” —was there a highly 
probable difference between 4 and F 
students. However, the difference 
between 4 and F students in the 
characteristic of “self-confidence” ver- 
sus “‘self-consciousness”’ was probably 
significant. It is doubtful if there are 
significant differences between 4 and 
F students in the traits of emotion- 
ally “‘well-balanced”’ versus “nervous 
temperament,” and “dominant” ver- 
sus “‘submissive.” And the relation- 
ship between “social” and “non- 
social” seemed entirely random. 

In this study the common factors 
differentiated for the failing college 
student and for the superior college 
student which seemed to have sig- 
nificance were regular attendance, 
attitude toward the class, ability, and 
study skills. No evidence was gath- 
ered which explained why students of 
relatively high intellectual ability 
with good reading comprehension 
failed to attend class and lacked 
desirable attitudes toward class ex- 
cept in so far as Bernreuter’s per- 
sonality test may provide a partial 
explanation. 
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Neary five hundred rare books and 
manuscripts from the private library 
of the late Cyrus H. McCormick, a 
member of Princeton’s class of 1879, 
have been presented to the Princeton 
University Library by Mrs. Marshall 
Ludington Brown, widow of Mr. 
McCormick. The McCormick Col- 
lection, described by Julian P. Boyd, 
University librarian, as “‘one of the 
most outstanding gifts ever made to 
the Library,” features items of general 
Americana and includes one of the 
historic documents selected by the 
American Heritage Foundation for 
yearlong exhibition on the Freedom 
Train: the second Stephen Plannck 
edition of Columbus’ letter to Gabriel 
Sanchez, crown treasurer of Aragon, 
announcing the discovery of the New 
World. This pamphlet was printed 
in Rome in 1493. 


A CORE curriculum in world affairs, 
designed to develop a greater aware- 
ness of the dilemma of today and a 
better understanding of what the 
college graduates of tomorrow can do 
to avert destruction of our civiliza- 
tion, will start this fall at Wilmington 
College. The course is non-elective 
and will cover recent world history, 
contemporary world problems, and 
international organizations. 


A wew Department of Statistics has 
been instituted at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Its functions will include train- 
ing in statistics at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels, research in sta- 
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tistical theory and techniques, and 
consultation on statistical aspects of 
university research. Present courses 
in statistics offered by various depart- 
ments will be used by the Department 
of Statistics in building its curriculum. 


The Thirty-sixth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition was held 
in Chicago, October 18-22. School 
and college sessions were held at the 
Morrison Hotel. 


Tae following grants recently have 
been made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Brookings Institu- 
tion received $225,000, payable over 
three years, toward the support of 
summer seminars to deal with methods 
and materials for the teaching of 
courses relating to American foreign 
policy. Columbia University has 
received $19,000 for a study of the 
problems involved in using social- 
science data and techniques in the 
solution of government and industrial 
problems. The School of Public and 
International Affairs of Princeton 
University is to get $60,000, payable 
over four years, for study of con- 
temporary national and international 
problems. The University of Mich- 
igan will receive $20,000 to carry on 
a two-year analysis of studies con- 
ducted for the Federal Reserve Board 
on the attitudes and plans of con- 
sumers with respect to spending of 
income and savings. Toward the 

support of an Institute of European 
Studies, Columbia University will 
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receive $150,000, payable over five 
ears. The University of Wisconsin 
will receive $30,000 during the next 
three years for studies of the law in 
action; the University of Washington, 
$25,000 for the establishment of 
fellowships in the Institute of Public 
Affairs; and the University of Kansas 
$50,000, payable over five years, for a 
training program in city management. 


Tue National Association of Schools 
of Design has been organized with 
eighteen charter members. The organi- 
zation is an outgrowth of four years of 
meeting under the title of the National 
Conference of Schools of Design. 
The purpose of the new organization 
is to develop closer relationships 
among these schools in order to 
improve professional standards and 
educational practices. 

A school of design is defined as one 
offering education in the visual arts 
of such quality as to prepare its 
students for professional practice upon 
graduation. Such a school may be 
a department of a college or uni- 
versity, but departments where art 
is taught merely for appreciation or 
as a part of a liberal-arts program, 
and schools where skills alone are 
taught, are not admitted to the 
Association. To be eligible for mem- 
bership, a school must be organized 
on a non-profit basis; give evidence 
of permanence and stability; possess 
an approved organization, admin- 
istration, faculty, and facilities; and 
maintain standards agreed upon. 


Instr uTions of higher learning are 
being invited to join with the National 
Broadcasting Company and its affili- 
ated stations in a college-by-radio plan 
which will provide home- study courses 
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built around network-produced pro- 
grams, supplementary guidance broad- 
casts by local affiliates and university 
stations, and assigned reading. To 
test procedures to be used later on a 
nation-wide scale, a controlled experi- 
ment was launched this summer at the 
University of Louisville. Home-study 
courses for the national college-by- 
radio will embrace many of the 
network’s outstanding programs in 
education and public affairs, such as 
the World’s Great Novels, University 
of Chicago Round Table, Living— 
1948, a documentary series, Public 
Affairs, Pro and Con, America United, 
Doctors Today, the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, and Orchestras of the 
Nation. Other series in science, his- 
tory, government, and homemaking 
may be added later. Listeners will 
be able to register for a course in 
current events, music, literature, or a 
like field, at a nominal fee, through 
a participating university. The reg- 
istrant will be expected to tune in 
regularly both to the appropriate 
network programs and the supple- 
mentary guidance broadcasts. He 
will submit reports on his listening 
and on assigned reading. At stated 
intervals and at the end of the 
course he will take an examination 


prepared by the college. 


Eicur students from seven European 
countries will be guest scholars at 
Stanford University for one year. A 
Dutch geographer; a political refugee 
from Bulgaria; two Finns—one a 
student of economics, the other of 
social geography; a Russian displaced 
person; a German girl; and two 
lawyers from Austria and France 
make up the list of foreign students 
selected to participate in the Stanford 
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foreign-scholarship program. The 
scholarship plan was originated by 
the Institute of International Rela- 
tions, a student organization, and 
is supported by the student body, 
which voted $9,050 for the aid of the 
foreign students. This sum will be 
used for four tuition scholarships, 
which are to be matched by four from 
the university. Campus living groups 
have volunteered to provide living for 
the students, and in some cases to 
supply them with spending money. 
The rest of the fund voted by the stu- 
dent body will go for books, expenses, 
and necessary transportation. 


Tre United States Civil Service 
Commission has announced an exami- 
nation for filling vacancies in the 
position of Adviser on Education, 
which pay salaries of $7,102, $8,179, 
and $9,975 a year. The vacancies 
are in the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Department of the Army, 
Department of State, Department of 
the Navy, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, and other Federal agencies; 
and throughout the United States in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Department of State. Travel 
in this country and abroad may be 
required. To qualify for the posi- 
tions, applicants must have had 
responsible, high-level experience in 
educational administration, super- 
vision, or research; development of 
instructional materials or admin- 
istration of international cultural 
programs; or other comparable experi- 
ence. No written test is required; 


applicants will be rated on the basis 
of their experience and _ abilities 
relevant to the duties of the position. 
Detailed information is given in the 
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examining circular. Information and 
application forms may be secured at 
the Civil Service Commission, 8th 
and F Streets, N. W., W ashington 26, 
D. C., at most first- and second- class 
post offices, or from Civil Service 
regional offices. Applications will be 
accepted until further notice by the 
Commission’s Washington office. 


A rranceMENTs may now be made 
for examining centers for the tenth 
annual administration of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education’s National 
Teacher Examinations. These exami- 
nations are administered through the 
facilities of the Educational Testing 
Service, and examining centers are 
conducted in co-operation with school 
systems and teacher-education insti- 
tutions. The American Council on 
Education welcomes the use of its 
Teacher Examinations by any school 
system or college, provided assurance 
is given that the examination results 
will be used wisely in combination 
with other significant information 
concerning the prospective teacher. 
Arrangements for the establishment 
of examining centers should be made 
by superintendents of schools and col- 
lege officials before November 15, 
1948. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to the Director, National 
Teacher Examination Project, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 15 Amster- 


dam Avenue, New York 23. 


A xew engineering building, “plan- 
ned by students, initiated by students, 
and built by students” is under con- 
struction at Valparaiso University. 
Engineering students at this institu- 
tion have been able to take the work 
of only the first two or three years 
there and have had to complete 
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their work at another institution. 
Certain students approached the uni- 
versity administration with the request 
that a four-year program be inaugu- 
rated. When told that the principal 
obstacle was the cost of a laboratory 
building, student members of the 
campus engineering society volun- 
teered to undertake the job. Student 
committees secured the consent of 
building trade unions of Northern 
Indiana to permit use of non-union 
student labor. Others drew plans 
for the structure under faculty super- 
vision. Others secured contributions 
of materials from large corporations, 
small businesses, and individuals. In 
one month construction was under 
way. It is expected that the building 
will be under roof by fall and that the 
complete four-year program will be in 


effect by 1950. 


A survey by the United States Office 
of Education shows that 313,048 
degrees were awarded by United 
States colleges and universities during 
the year ending June 30, 1948; these 
included 266,893 Bachelor’s, 47,716 
Master’s, and 4,439 Doctor’s degrees. 
The total is almost 100,000 more 
than that of the previous high year of 
1939-40. Leading major fields of study 
for Bachelor’s degrees were Commerce 
(35,303), Engineering (29,841), and 
Education (29,083). The three lead- 
ing fields of study for the Master’s 
degree were Education (11,429), En- 
gineering (3,849), and Commerce 
(2,280). Following these were Eng- 
lish, Social Work, History, Chemis- 
try, Psychology, and Religion and 
Theology. On the Doctor’s level, the 
most popular fields of study were 
Chemistry with 523, Education with 
439, Engineering with 233, Law with 
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215, Religion and Theology with 189, 
and Physics with 175 degrees. 

These data are preliminary and sub- 
ject to revision in the final report of 
the survey. This report will present 
data by institution. 


Tue industrial management institutes 
of the University of Wisconsin are 
offering during the current academic 
year forty-five courses, ranging in 
length from one day to one week. The 
first began on September g and the 
last will begin on June 1, 1949. The 
Institutes are a direct outcome of the 
wartime production experience. Their 
objectives are to develop good-leader- 
ship qualities, a basic understanding 
of the free-enterprise system, and 
methods of carrying out the responsi- 
bilities of management. The program 
serves as a clearinghouse of informa- 
tion in many different fields. Last 
year the Institutes enrolled 861 fore- 
men, staff managers, and executives 
from 176 companies; some persons 
traveled halfway across the country 
to attend. Still larger enrollment is 
expected this year. 


Tue annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities will be 
held at the Schenley Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, and on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on November 8. 


Tue Atomic Energy Commission and 
the University of Tennessee are plan- 
ning a $250,000 agricultural atomic- 
research project. The Commission 
has authorized the University “to 
perform studies relative to the effects 
of radiation on domestic animals and 
cultivated crops.” Plans for the 
project envision a 3,000-acre experi- 
mental substation at Oak Ridge. 
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Initial research will deal with studies 
of cattle exposed to atomic rays when 
the first atomic bomb was tested. 


A procram of non-academic elec- 
tives for Sophomores and upperclass- 
men will be introduced this fall at 
Haverford College. Thirteen-week 
units are planned in art and music 
appreciation, theater arts, photog- 
raphy, metal working, public speak- 
ing, community-center work, and 
week-end work camps. 


Unper a contract with the New 
York State Joint Hospital Survey and 
Planning Commission, Columbia Uni- 
versity will analyze the current finan- 
cial difficulties of most hospitals and 
the implications for future hospital 
maintenance, operation, and service. 
The study will be carried out at 
Columbia under a $60,000 allotment 
from the state. By the terms of the 
arrangement, Columbia will examine 
the financial structure of the hospital 
system in New York State, analyze 
relative costs for various classes of 
patients and the responsibilities of 
government for financial aid to hos- 
pitals, and prepare a report on its 
findings. The state will provide sta- 
tistical data from its various agencies. 


To ENABLE graduate students to 
study abroad, Rotary International 
has awarded 38 Rotary Fellowships to 
young men in Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, China, Denmark, England, 
Honduras, Italy, New Zealand, North- 
ern Ireland, the Philippines, and the 
United States. Grants for these fel- 
lowships, ranging from $2,000 to 
$4,000, will be made from a special 
$450,000 fund established by Rotary 
International at its recent convention 
in Rio de Janeiro for the promotion of 
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international understanding and world 


peace. Beginning with the 1949-0 
academic year, Rotary Fellowships 
will also be available to young women 
between the ages of 20 and 28. Race, 


color, creed, and citizenship are not | 


factors for consideration. Candidates 
must have strong moral character, 
forceful personality, and excellent 
scholastic records, but of equal im. 
portance are their potentialities for 
leadership. 


A course in children’s library work 
started September 2g at the Library 
School of Pratt Institute. This course 
is open to library staff members. It 
includes study of the origin of 
children’s books, of significant authors 
and artists, and of story-telling. 


The University of North Dakota has 
acquired ownership of all temporary 
housing units for veterans which 
were constructed and maintained on 
the campus by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This transaction, which in- 
cludes 200 apartments, a dormitory, 
and thirty trailers, is the equivalent of 
a $500,000 gift. Rents will continue 
to be on a sliding scale, proportionate 
to tenants’ incomes. 


A arce research grant for an 
amount yet unannounced has been 
approved by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in behalf of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, for the advanced 
study of atomic radiation. The grant 
will be made through the office of 
Naval Research in recognition of 
radioactive tracer studies already un- 
der way at the university. The AEC 
project calls for concentrated work on 
the technique of tracing diseases with 
radioactive materials and on the use 
of radiation therapy. 


_ —— * —— 
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Conservation in the Americas 

HE Inter-American Confer- 

ence on Conservation of 

Renewable Natural Resources, 
which was held in Denver, September 
7-20, was a milestone in the history 
of conservation and conservation edu- 
cation. It was convened by the 
government of the United States, at 
the request of the Pan American 
Union, pursuant to a_ resolution 
adopted by the Third Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, held at 
Caracas, Venezuela, in 1945. The 
governments of the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics were represented by 
delegates, and the government of 
Canada and the following interna- 
tional organizations by observers: 
Pan American Union, Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council of the 
Organization of American States, 
Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, and Unesco. Other 
participants included advisers, spe- 
cialists, observers representing civic 
and conservation organizations, and 
authors of papers presented at the 
conference. More than two hundred 
persons participated. 

The activities of the conference 
included plenary sessions for the 
adoption of regulations and resolu- 
tions and the delivery of an address 
by the President of the United States; 
seven all-day working sessions, at 
which papers were presented and 
discussed; field trips to two national 
forests, Rocky Mountain National 


Park, and soil-conservation, reclama- 
tion, and flood-control projects; visits 
to local institutions, including the 
engineering laboratories of the United 
States Reclamation Service and the 
Denver Museum of Natural History; 
and showings of conservation motion 
pictures. 

The conference was notable in a 
number of respects. In the first place, 
it was impressive evidence of the 
growing realization of the importance 
of the problem with which it dealt. It 
is no mere coincidence that the con- 
ference was almost contemporaneous 
with the publication of two books 
that deal with this problem on a 
world-wide basis in terms the layman 
can understand, and that have found 
wide acceptance.! It is noteworthy 
also that the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations has 
arranged for a United Nations Scien- 
tific Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources to be 
held in the United States in June, 
1949. These and other events show 
clearly that not only governments 
and scientists but also the man in the 
street and on the farm are coming to 
recognize that the pressure of world 
population on the physical basis of 
its existence constitutes a problem 
that must be solved soon if civilization 
is to survive. 

The conference was notable, in the 
second place, because of the compre- 
hensive way in which it treated the 
problem of conservation. Since more 


1Osborn, Fairfield, Our Plundered Planet (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1948); and Vogt, 
William, Road to Survival (New York: William 
Sloan Associates, Inc., 1948). 
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than seventy papers were presented, 
it is impossible here to do more than 
suggest the breadth of the treatment. 
The six “sections” (each of which 
was the whole conference dealing with 
one aspect of the whole problem) con- 
sidered these broad subjects: Human 
Populations and the Productive Ca- 
pacity of the Land, Renewable 
Resources and International Rela- 
tions, Land Use and the Social Sci- 
ences, The Dynamics of Renewable 
Resources, Education in Conservation 
Dynamics, and Making Conservation 
Effective. The papers were prepared 
by specialists in such different fields 
as human population, agricultural 
economics, park management, fish 
resources, and public education; by 
university professors, government 
technicians and administrators, news- 
paper editors, and officials of private 
conservation organizations; and by 
persons from many of the American 
countries. The papers as a whole 
show clearly and on high authority 
that conservation of natural resources 
is a concept so broad and basic, and a 
way of life so comprehensive, that it 
affects and is affected by practically 
every human activity. The papers 
also amply documented the conclusion 
that a rapidly increasing population 
and dwindling natural resources have 
brought man face to face with one of 
the greatest crises in his history. The 
proceedings of the conference will 
undoubtedly constitute a highly im- 
portant contribution to the literature 
of conservation. 

The conference was notable, in the 
third place, for the pronouncements 
that it issued. It adopted certain 


resolutions recommending action by 
the governments represented, the Pan 
American Union, the FAO, and the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
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tural Sciences. But the most impor- 
tant of its statements is a Declaration 
of Principles. There is not space to 
quote or even to summarize it here, 
Suffice it to say that it sets forth elo- 
quently the problem that we face and 
the steps we must take to solve it. It 
promises to have an even greater 
impact on public opinion than did the 
Declaration of Governors for Con- 
servation, which was adopted by the 
White House Conference of 1908. 

Probably the two chief weaknesses 
of the conference were the exclusion 
of non-renewable resources from con- 
sideration and the quality of the dis- 
cussion. By confining the program 
to renewable resources, those who 
planned it prevented any systematic 
consideration of the problems of 
conserving minerals (including fuels), 
which are highly important today. 
Moreover, they prevented discussion 
of one long-range policy with respect 
to renewable resources that we shall 
have to adopt: learning to use renewa- 
ble resources as substitutes for non- 
renewable ones as the latter become 
depleted. 

With some notable exceptions, dis- 
cussions in the working sessions were 
inferior to the papers presented. A 
good deal of the “discussion” con- 
sisted of additional speeches which 
were not always relevant to the sub- 
ject under consideration. Notwith- 
standing these defects, however, the 
conference must be rated as one of 
the most important in recent years. 

For education, the lesson provided 
by the conference and related events 
is clear. As Vogt has pointed out, 
much of our history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science has 
treated man as though he existed ina 
vacuum instead of in the closest rela- 
tion to his physical environment and 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


the resources it provides. These 
materials will have to be rewritten 
and taught from a point of view that 
takes account of this relationship. 
We shall have, for example, to deal 
with the fall of the Roman Empire in 
relation not only to the increase of 
tenantry and slavery, the migration 
from country to city, bread and cir- 
cuses, and so on, but also to the 
destruction of forests, soil erosion, 
and the depletion of soil fertility in 
Italy and North Africa. 

Moreover, any educational pro- 
gram that does not provide at least 
an elementary understanding of the 
relation of man to his physical ¢ environ- 
ment and an appreciation of the need 
for the wise use of the earth’s resources 
is gravely defective. To provide such 
understanding and appreciation is 
one of the principal functions of 
education at all levels. 


R. H. E. 


On, Wisconsin! 

MONG the numerous anniver- 
sary celebrations that have 
recently been held or are 

scheduled for the near future, the 
centennial of the University of Wis- 
consin is particularly noteworthy. 
This celebration is already under way 
and will continue through the aca- 
demic year. It will include the 
meetings of a number of learned socie- 
ties, symposia on a wide variety of 
subjects, and many other notable 
events. 

As President Fred says, the Uni- 
versity is celebrating its centennial 
‘not by glorification ‘of the past, but 
rather by a relentless search for the 
ways we may best serve, in our 
second century, the people of Wiscon- 
sin, the nation, and the world.” This 
statement is in accord with the spirit 
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of the institution as shown by its 
history. Few institutions during their 
first hundred years have shown such a 
consistent forward-looking attitude 
or have made such a proud record in 
teaching, research, and public service. 
Wisconsin’s roster of scholar-teachers 
ncludes the names of such giants as 
Charles R. Van Hise and Frederick 
Jackson Turner. The Babcock butter- 
fat test and the Steenbock process of 
vitamin-D irradiation are but two of 
the better-known among the out- 
standing contributions to knowledge 
made by its staff members. 

Even more distinctive has been the 
University’s leadership in the field of 
public service. It believes that one of 
its functions is to bring knowledge of 
all kinds to people in all parts of the 
state. This is the famed “Wisconsin 
Idea” that has become axiomatic in 
that state and has profoundly influ- 
enced many other institutions. In 
few places, however, is it so largely 
true that “the boundaries of the 
campus are the boundaries of the 
state.” The outstanding record of 
Wisconsin effectively refutes the argu- 
ment that a university cannot become 
a large-scale public-service agency 
without decreasing its effectiveness 
in campus teaching and research. 

Among the events of the centennial, 
the conference on “Higher Education 
for American Society,’ October 8-10, 
will be of most general interest to 
readers of the Journat. We hope to 
present a firsthand report of this 
conference in our December issue. 

In the light of its past accomplish- 
ment and its present spirit and out- 
look, the University can look forward 
with confidence to a second century 
of distinguished service. Best wishes 
for the next hundred years! On, 
Wisconsin! R. H. E. 
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A Wide Range 


FREEDOM AND EXPERIENCE: Essays PRre- 
SENTED TO Horace M. KALLEN, edited 
by Sidney Hook and Milton R. Konwitz. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1947. xix +345 pp. $3.50. 
Volumes undertaken to do academic 

honor to living scholars are usually most 

successful in that they give occasion for a 

generous expression of public appreciation 

of a distinguished career. This book is 
no exception since it should be obvious 
that persons who had come under Horace 

Kallen’s influence would hasten to do 

honor to a fruitful and splendid career. 

Yet, so often the individual contributions 

have to be so abridged that they become 

less than satisfactory to the general 
reader. 

The essays here assembled range over an 
exceedingly wide area, covering material 
in philosophy, education, art, and religion, 
and there are twenty-two contributors. 
It becomes inevitable that the contribu- 
tions are uneven and, in certain instances, 
often highly specialized. 

It is, nevertheless, gratifying that in 
his lifetime Mr. Kallen could realize how 
wide an influence he has exercised, and 
what generous friendships he has evoked. 
The editors are to be congratulated on 
this labor of love. But I confess to some 
doubt as to how wide a public reception 
this book may attain. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Readings in Contemporary Political 
Thought 
MAN AND THE StaTE: MopDERN Po.irTIcAL 
IpEas, edited by William Ebenstein. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc. 1947. xvi+782 pp. $5.00. 
Mr. Ebenstein has skillfully contrived 
a book of readings in contemporary politi- 
cal thought that has admirable unity and 
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a consistent point of view which is clear 
despite the necessary space devoted to 
antidemocratic and otherwise dissident 
philosophies. Unlike the authors of other 
anthologies, this author recognizes the 
réle of economic and psychological factors 
in conditioning politics. He begins with a 
section on the Locke-Jefferson theory of 
the right to rebel, and goes on to analyze 
the concepts of freedom and equality, 
showing through such men as Dewey, 
Malinowski, Maritain, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that freedom is more than a 
negative concept but must be grounded 
in adequate institutional and legislative 
devices. The totalitarians, like Hobbes, 
Burke, Hegel, Treitschke, and Hitler, are 
given their day in court under the caption 
of the “Politics of Pessimism,’ which 
begins with a low “realistic” conception 
of human nature and formulates a police 
state accordingly. “The cry for the 
leader comes from all who refuse to grow 
uP» observes Ebenstein. Democratic 
philosophies, including anarchy, individ- 
ualism, and socialism are optimistic, be- 
lieving as they do that progress is possible 
through reason. Very appropriate selec- 
tions appear for the discussion of the 
idolatry of the state, nationalism, race, 
revolutionary Marxism, social planning, 
war, and finally, the supranational 
community. In practically all cases, 
worthy protagonists represent each facet 
of an important theoretical position. 
Thus on war, Hegel and Treitschke face 
Kant, Angell, Urey, and Brogan; on 
social planning, Hayek and Lippmann 
battle Dewey and Merriam. 

While the author has succeeded in 
presenting a book of selections that makes 
absorbing reading for both layman and 
student, he has sometimes relied on 
rather crude interest-stimulating devices 
in his captions and introductory state- 
ments such as the caption, “The Nordics 
Did It All” for Gunther’s racism; “‘Eigen- 
lob Stinkt” for Hitler’s race worship, and 
“Prussian Kultur versus Dollar-Hunting 
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U.S. A.” to epitomize Treitschke’s Poli- 
tics; there is the dubious statement, “the 
English could not be really conservative, 
even if they tried.” This is supported by 
the argument that the English were first 
to break away from the Roman Church— 
forgetting that Henry VIII’s action is 
not to be confused with the genuine (and 
Jater) Puritan Revolt which is the English 
Reformation. However, these are quite 
minor points. One of his concluding 
remarks is well worth noting: “One of 
the paradoxical phenomena of political 
philosophy is that those who demand 
absolute law and order within the state 
at the same time propound anarchy as 
the normal, and desirable, relationship 
between states.” Such theorists were 
Hegel and Treitschke and their innumera- 
ble modern disciples. 
Harvey WIsH 
Western Reserve University 


Not for Immature Students 


By Votre or THE PeEopte, by Willis J. 
Ballinger. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1946. xv+381 pp. $3.00, 
When an economist who for ten years 

has served as adviser to the Federal 

Trade Commission writes a book on 

world politics, with emphasis on his 

country’s place in the scheme of things, 
one can expect an interesting analysis. 

Mr. Ballinger’s thesis is that democracy 

and free enterprise are inseparable, that 

the capitalist system in the United 

States needs extensive reform if it is to 

endure, and that the abundance of the 

authoritarian countries is a delusion. 
His first thesis is supported by an 

examination of the history of the great 

capitalistic democracies of the past. 

Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, the 

France of the First and Third Republics, 

Weimar Germany, and Italy all had free 

governments and capitalistic business 

mechanisms in their day. All of them 
lost their freedom, five of them by 
peaceful vote of the people. Only Athens 
and the Third Republic perished by 
violence. Venice lost her freedom when 

a clique fraudulently bought the votes of 

her legislators. 

Democracies usually perish from eco- 
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nomic causes. They flourish when wealth 
is diffused and when business enterprise 
is free; they decay when wealth becomes 
concentrated, when the government un- 
dertakes to support the people by gifts 
and the inflationary creation of a public 
debt. 

Capitalism in the United States, Mr. 
Ballinger says, 


has not failed in the sense that the system is 
no longer workable . . . it is in need of sound 
repair. ... No capitalistic system can be 
soundly operated without government’s assum- 
ing and discharging the vital task of preventing 
businessmen from interfering with production 


(page 221). 


Among the remedies which he proposes 
for the ills of our present economic and 
political system are: — of wealth 
and economic power, a high tariff, culti- 
vation of domestic markets in preference 
to foreign trade, lowering of tax burdens, 
lifting of governmental controls over com- 
petitive business, vigorous enforcement 
of anti-trust laws, dissolution of large 
corporations, ensuring competition in 
transportation, elimination of interstate 
trade barriers, the freeing of credit by 
placing it in a position of competition, 
reform of the patent laws to ensure maxi- 
mum development instead of suppression 
of inventions, equalization of freight 
rates, abandonment of the policy of using 
government power to force the growth of 
unionism, restoration of competitive oper- 
ation in the labor market, elimination of 
monopoly in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of building materials and labor in 
the building trades to make low-cost 
housing feasible, the creation of a federal 
commission to reform and co-ordinate 
American capitalism. Truly, this is an 
ambitious program, not entirely con- 
sistent within itself, but thought-provok- 
ing for those who have the background to 
understand the principles involved. 

This reviewer dissents from several of 
these proposals, as does John Chamber- 
lain, who writes the foreword to the book. 
For example, the call for a protective 
tariff and the strictures against consum- 
ers’ co-operatives seem particularly unfor- 
tunate. The book is not one for immature 
students. Teachers may find it stimulat- 
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ing, perhaps not in the way the author 
desires. 
Harvey WALKER, Sr. 
Ohio State University 


Agreement in Diversity 

Mopern Epucation anD Human VAL- 
uES, by Boyd H. Bode et al. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 

1947. xi+165 pp. (Pitcairn-Crabbe 

Foundation Lecture Series, Vol. I). 

$3.00. 

To the uncritical reader the disagree- 
ments among the various speakers in this 
series of lectures are more apparent than 
the agreements. Bode, lr example, 
argues that modern education should be 
oriented around the “spirit of science and 
practicality”; President Van Dusen, on 
the other hand, is critical of the “‘scien- 
tism” which tends to deny or neglect 
those aspects of culture not detectable by 
scientific instruments. Freeman urges 
that the salvation of the human race lies 
in further advancement in the social sci- 
ences; Chancellor Hutchins is skeptical of 
this. Bode is critical of the “great books” 
approach of Hutchins, since it presup- 
poses an aristocracy of the intellect and 
leaves out entirely those individuals 
absorbed with vocational pursuits which, 
presumably, do not operate in a social 
context generating moral insights. Ac- 
cording to Van Dusen, religion provides 
the focus for education, but both Bode 
and Hutchins believe that religion, at 
least in its traditional form, has failed to 
meet the problem adequately. Several of 
the speakers point out that our difficulties 
are not due to a poverty of information, 
since the recent advances in both the 
physical and the social sciences have 
provided the factual material upon which 
a solution to the current problem must 
be based; yet Chancellor Compton pleads 
for effective co-operation with Unesco, 
which has as one of its more important 
tasks the widespread dissemination of 
information. 

In spite of these significant disagree- 
ments, however, there does seem to be a 
unanimity of outlook. The contributors 
are apparently all of the opinion that the 
problem is ultimately one of values, not 
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facts, and that the values must be final 
rather than instrumental. For Bode these 
values are embodied in the concept of 
democracy, provided this is interpreted 
as involving a distinctive form of moral- 
ity. For Freeman they are disclosed in 
the social sciences, but the values are 
permanent rather than fluctuating, eter- 
nal rather than transient. Compton 
argues that the goal which we are all 
seeking is peace—not as mere absence of 
hostilities cat as “‘a condition of mutual 
confidence, harmony of purpose, and 
co-ordination of activities in which free 
men and women can have a satisfactory 
life.” Van Dusen feels that salvation is 
to be found in the “recovery of the imma- 
nent principles which guided and empow- 
ered ‘the great tradition’”—the organic 
unity of Truth, the organic relatedness of 
the individual and society, the worth 
of tradition, and the ultimacy of religion. 
Hutchins demands that education provide 
understanding and comprehension, the 
“habitual vision of greatness,” and a 
concern for ultimate ends. Tead formu- 
lates the goal as “a law of love, a yearning 
search for beauty, a passion for truth, and 
a demand for that which is righteous 
and just.” 

The fact that the agreement underly- 
ing these diverse formulations is not 
apparent is one of the main defects of the 
series as a whole. Had the speakers seen 
the papers of one another in advance, this 
difficulty might have been avoided. 

No doubt the charge will be made that 
these are glittering generalities, and 
consequently of no use in solving such 
a concrete problem as that, for example, 
of our relations with Russia. This is true 
enough, but we should also recognize 
that until we agree on ends it is futile to 
talk about means. 

A. CorneE.ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


A Real Eye Opener 

Report OF A SURVEY OF THE LIBRARIES 
or CornELL University, dy Louis R. 
Wilson, Robert B. Downs, and Maurice 
F. Tauber. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University, 1948. ix+202 pp. $2.00. 
University librarians nowadays know 
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what to expect in a Wilson-Downs- 
Tauber survey, and for them it is suffi- 
cient to say that the Cornell Survey is 
substantial, clear, wise, and satisfying. 

Administrators and faculty members 
who may be conscious of poor library 
service in their university community, 
without knowing why it is bad or how it 
could be improved, will find this volume 
a real eye opener. Although the fact is 
hard to explain, it is nevertheless true 
that many of the largest and best Ameri- 
can universities have been the least able 
or willing to provide decent library 
service—except to the science depart- 
ments—or even to take care of the mil- 
lions of books they own. How does it 
happen, for example, that the following 
universities are just now getting around 
to the construction of adequate central 
library buildings: Princeton, Indiana, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio State, Cornell, 
Chicago, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Rice, 
and Rutgers? Have these same univer- 
sities been able or willing to do without 
laboratories, stadiums, dormitories, stu- 
dent unions, and other essential buildings? 

Nor is it easy to understand why, in 
view of all that is known about proper 
administrative structure and procedures, 
so many universities have allowed their 
libraries to degenerate into a state of 
almost complete chaos. 

The Cornell Survey analyzes in a 
kindly but devastatingly precise manner 
the factors that result in chaos, and it 
states in detail what can be done to 
organize the library in a proper manner. 
Since what applies to Cornell applies 
equally well to many another campus, 
university administrators may read this 
with profit or despair, as the case may be. 

Ratpo E. E_ttswortu 
State University of Iowa 


4 Summary and Evaluation 

PERSONNEL RESEARCH AND TEST De- 
VELOPMENT IN THE Bureau or NAVAL 
PERSONNEL, edited by Dewey B. Stuit. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. xxiv-+513 pp. 
$7.50. 
This book summarizes and evaluates 
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the experience during the second World 
War of one military personnel-research 
organization with the application of 
established psychometric methods to the 
problems of military selection, assign- 
ment, and training. The research reported 
was conducted by the Test and Research 
Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
in co-operation with the National Defense 
Research Committee Project N-106 and 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The twenty-two chapters of the book 
are grouped into five parts and were 
written = the members of the co- 
operating agencies who were in general 
most active in carrying out the projects 
described. One part covers the history 
and description of the various programs; 
two parts describe the construction, 
standardization, and use of the selection, 
classification, and achievement measures 
developed; one part is concerned with the 
projects on the prediction of success in 
training; and the final part reports on 
follow-up studies of training and clas- 
sification techniques. Appendixes include 
a listing of the staff of the co-operating 
agencies, the tests and technical aids 
developed or used in the _ research 
studies, and various technical directions, 
and tables. One hundred three tables 
and thirty-eight figures report the relia- 
bilities and intercorrelations of the various 
subtests, the correlations between test 
scores and various criterion measures, 
and various other technical data. 

The book presents data, hypotheses, 
and conclusions which serve to emphasize 
the importance of systematic planning 
and prosecution of a comprehensive 
personnel-research program to an institu- 
tion interested in the discovery and 
development of our human resources. 

Such generalizations as the following, 
selected at random, should be of special 
interest to the military establishment, 
government agencies, educational institu- 
tions, business concerns, and industrial 
organizations: 

The age variable . .. proved to be of 
little importance for predicting success in most 
of the officer programs (page 231). 

Mathematical ability is apparently the 
basic ability most in demand in advanced 
training of Naval officers (page 232). 
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Both studies reported here on the use of 
quality classification indicate that the improve- 
ment in predicting school success by having in 
addition to test scores an interviewer’s evalua- 
tion of experience, interest, and personality, is 
relatively small and may well be negative 
(page 252). 

The program also gave convincing evidence 
that an important outcome of the use of 
standard achievement tests may be to stimu- 
late better training in enlisted schools 
(page 313). 

The program did provide convincing evi- 
dence that objective methods of evaluation 
can be applied to practically any job, however 
complex or mechanical it may be (page 314). 

James D. TELLER 
Department of the Army 
Washington, D.C. 


Comment and Recollection 


My Lire As A TEACHER, by John Erskine. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1948. 249 pp. $3.00. 

This book contains those records and 
memories of Mr. Erskine which center 
about his career as a teacher. In other 
volumes he has presented his memoirs on 
his writing and musical activities. Here 
is a wide-ranging body of comment and 
recollection out of a full, dynamic and, to 
some degree, protestant, professional life. 

At its points of protest and critical 
observation about college teaching and 
about the Ph.D. and what it signifies, I 
find much of value and wisdom. I knew 
the author as an inspiring and unusual 
teacher who opened new windows in the 
mind. He was never the conformist; and 
his very versatility, to say nothing of the 
boundless energy which animated it, 
was certain to leave many teachers, more 
pedestrian in outlook and less possessed 
of the divine spark, aghast at the many 
facets which his personality revealed with 
equal facility. Nevertheless, the best 
values in this book are for aspiring 
younger teachers if they will only read it. 

The more distinctly personalized rem- 
iniscences seem to me less inspired and 
less discriminating as to the relative 
importance of the matters offered. The 
over-all impact is thus not of Erskine at 
the height of his truly remarkable stature. 
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Nevertheless, this book has his honesty 
and conveys a sense of his protean 
powers, if not of his engaging charm and 
infectious intellectual and aesthetic en- 
thusiasms. By implication, this life story 
poses the old question as to how more 
great teachers are to be summoned. It 
does not supply the answer; indeed it 
suggests that educational institutions 
bear with greatness instead of building it. 
But here is testimony, vivid and appeal- 
ing, from one brilliant career, of some of 
the components which occasionally enable 
teachers to rise to achievements which 
can leave a deep impress upon many 
grateful aspirants in successive college 
generations. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


The Cost of the Sabine Farm 
JOHN ERSKINE 
[Continued from page 393] 


now disposed to be gentle with dicta- 
tors, with Quislings, or with appeasers. 
But practically every self-respecting 
college is proud to offer a course in 
Horace, who among all famous poets 
was perhaps the most thoroughgoing 
compromiser and appeaser. 

Having accepted the Sabine farm, 
he was free to write what he chose 
provided he gave no political offense 
to Augustus, nor to any dictator in 
succeeding centuries. Italy remained 
without a lyric poet to sing the ideal 
of freedom until the time of Dante, or 
until the nineteenth century. But 
American scholars make pilgrimages 
to the Farm—they call them after- 
noon walks, not pilgrimages—they 
argue learnedly about the exact site, 
they identify among the ruins this or 
that room, the location of the flower 
beds and of the fountains, even of 
Horace’s Roman bathtub, and in 
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college courses classical scholars work 
hard to spread a knowledge of Horace, 
and to increase the curiosity, if any, 
which American youth has about him. 
All this in the hope of develop- 
ing American character and enriching 
American culture. 

The classics have far more to give 
us than this. I wish in these days of 
political argument and confusion our 
Latin professors dispensed among us 
some of the experience and the wisdom 
stored up in Tacitus and Livy. 

As the kind of educator who can be 
kept awake nights by self-questioning 
about what our instruction may be 
doing to youth—I ask why young 
girls and boys are encouraged, even 
required, to study the accomplished 
evasions, the compromises, and the 
political immoralities, of Quintus 


Horatius Flaccus. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 8] 


The Future of German 
Education 

K. WILLIAM KAPP 

[Continued from page 796] 
the product of Anglo-French-Italian 
achievements; it would be essential to 
point out to German students the 
specific contributions of their own 
great thinkers and artists, not with a 
view to glorifying these contributions 
as the typical products of the German 
mind but as an illustration of the 
manner in which our cultural heritage 
has been the product of a collabora- 
tion of many minds. 

In order to adapt the principles of 
general education to the German 
educational system, it would be impor- 
tant to assemble appropriate reading 
materials in German, similar to those 
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contained in the Columbia Source 
Book, but with greater emphasis on 
selections from books and documents 
reflecting the unsuccessful struggle for 
democratic freedom in Germany. 

In fact, nothing is likely to leave a 
more lasting impression upon the 
average German and nothing is 
designed to facilitate the process of 
reorientation of German youth more 
than the demonstration of the réle 
which German thinkers in philosophy, 
religion, and science, as well as 
German achievements in art, have 
played in the development of Western 
civilization. The realization of Ger- 
many’s own democratic aspirations 
and failures would serve to direct the 
student’s attention to the tragic 
dilemma of a country whose leading 
thinkers have participated fully in 
the emancipation of the human mind 
from the prejudices of the past but 
whose progressive political forces were 
either too weak or too disunited to 
defeat decisively the remnants of 
feudalism and reaction. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 8] 


What Character Tomorrow’s 


Children? 
DALE B. HARRIS 
[Continued from page 421] 


occur in an incredibly short time, ten 
to twenty years. It assumes that 
university programs in adult educa- 
tion have teaching and service as well 
as training and research functions. 
Educators, following an ideal taken 
from physical sciences, have avoided 
debate upon human values. In dodg- 
ing the development of a philosophy, 
professional educators have often 
implicitly followed out several sets of 
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not always compatible premises. We 
must now consider the values we have 
been implicitly accepting and relate 
them to the demands of tomorrow’s 
society, already upon us. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 8] 


The Study of Higher Educa- 
tion in New York 


ALGO D. HENDERSON 
AND 
PHILIP A. COWEN 
[Continued from page 403) 

By decentralizing its undergraduate 
institutions and placing such facilities 
near the homes of students, the 
financial barrier will be removed for 
many young persons. By providing 
generous scholarship funds, the state 
can assist students whose finances are 
limited to attend professional and 
graduate schools, the programs of 
which should be concentrated in a 
limited number of colleges and uni- 
versities. For the students whose 
interests or abilities do not lead to 
the usual four-year or advanced cur- 
riculums, the additional two-year 
terminal courses will provide good 
opportunity. 

The new fair educational prac- 
tices law should enable the state and 
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the colleges working co-operatively 
to set a new tone and standard 
in admissions policies and practices 
in the state. 

With greater diversification of pro- 
grams to meet varying needs and 
with better opportunity for able 
young persons for whom barriers now 
exist, the citizens of New York in the 
future should get more value for the 
money they put into higher education. 
In view of the amount of funds 
needed by 1960, and the financial 
problems confronting the private col- 
leges, it seems probable that the 
State will have to supply a much 
larger portion of the funds for higher 
education than it has in the past. 

[Vol. XEX, No. 8] 


A World Affairs Laboratory 
WILLIAM P. TUCKER 
[Continued from page 424] 

These annual conferences have suc- 
ceeded in arousing and sustaining 
interest in international affairs on the 
two campuses and in stimulating 
interest in developing similar projects 
on other campuses; and all those 
concerned hope that such a program 
will continue to spread. 


[Vol. XIX, No. 8] 








